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LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 

The Editor of a Weekly London Paper, who contributes to a 
first-class London Daily and other Journals, Political and Liter- | 
ary, would be glad to accept an engagement as London Corre- | 
spondent to an American Paper. Address A. K., ADAMS & | 
FRANCIS, 59 Fleet Street, London, E, C. 


LECTURE COMMITTEES, 1867-8. 








Mr. Geo. VANDENWOFF’s eummer address is Wells, Maine. 
Besides his Readings from Shakespeare, Dickens, Tennyson, ete., 
he has a new subject, Tue Comepies of MOLIERE IN AN ENGLISH 
Dress, reasing from five Comedies, 

Prof. G. J. Adler, of New York, offers to re- 
peat his lectures on‘ Gocthe’s Faust” (either Cio or siz). Please | 
address to 445 Broadway. 





To Lecture Committees. 


Further engagements to Lecture may be made for this Season, | 


for any of the following names, by application to this Barcau : 

Rev. Witttam RR. Avaen, of Boston, author of The Listory of | 
the Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul, | 

Dr. Joun MeIntosu, Klocutionist and Satirist. | 

Gronge Wakuman, Esg., author of Freaks of Literature, in | 
Galaxy. 

Hon, C. Epwanos Lester, formerly U. §. Coneul at Genoa, 
Subject: ‘Italy after Fourteen Centuries of Secession,” 

Proresson C. PY. Bauonson, Subject: “ Elocution, with Tlue- 
trations and Recitations.”” Dr. Beouson is well known through- 
out the whole United States, 

Francis I, Livvitr, Drev. Brig.-Gen, U. 8. Vola. 
“The Art of War,” 

Mlon. Wintiam L. Stone, formerly editor of Commercial Adver- 
tiser and Journal of Commerce. Subject: The Buccaneers of | 
America, from Morgan to Maximilian.” | 

Henny Necnors, of London, Kecites from Shakespeare, Read- 
er to the Sacred Harmonic Society, Exeter Hall, the Crystal 
Palace, London, 

Dr. Geonce M, Brann, A.M., M.D. 
what we eat, and drink, and breathe. 

Prov. W. 8. Hurcutines, the famous * Lightning Calculator,” 
Subject: * New York, with its Street Cries and Faces.” 

Rev, Marriew Hae Smit. 

lion, Horace Grieeiey. 

Dr. J.G. Hounann, “Timothy Titeomb.” 

Prov. Groner W, Greenr, of Providence, R. 1., author of His- 
torical Views of the American Revolution, 

JouN Quincy Apams Brackett, Cambridge. Subjects: ‘ Po- 
litical Ambition ;* “ Era of Good Feeling.” 

Hon, Canuiste P. Jounson. Subject: ‘ The Spirit and Mys- 
tery of Politics.” 


Address 


Subject: 


A popular lecturer on 


The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 Nassau Street, New York. 








Wanted .—An educated man of good social address and cul- 
tare wants a position as secretary or companion or tutor to some 
party who is going to travel in Europe. 
ee 





CLINTON HALL, NEW YORK. 


LEAVITT, STREBEICH & CO., 


Book Trade Sale and Auction Rooms, 
CLINTON HALL (Astor PLace AND E1cut# STREET), 


For the Sale by Auction of Books, Autographs, Coins and 
Medals, Works of Art, Pictures, etc. 

The location and commodious arrangement of the Trade Sale 
Rooms render them unequalled for their purpose. Parties wish- 
ing to dispose of Libraries during the approaching season should 
make early application. 
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| HOWARD & 
| 


EPISCOPAL HICH SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
TUREE MILES WEST OF ALEXANDRIA, VA. 





The location of this institution is peculiarly healthy and bean- 
tiful, commanding a fine view of the cities of Washington, 
Georgetown, and Alexandria, 

The Twenty-eighth Se<sion begins on the 25th of September, 
1862, with the following instructors: 

Rev. WM. F. GARDNER, University of Virginia, Rector. 

JAMES M. GARNETT, M.A., University of Virginia. 

W. PINCKNEY MASON, U.S. Naval Academy. 

Texas: $300 per school year, with no extra charges, 

For further information address the Rector, 

REV. WILLIAM F. GCARDNER, 


Theological Seminary Post-Office, Fairfax County, Va. 


Cottage Hill Seminary, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


>! { #6 a Year, in Advanee. 
I FiCe 5 #3 se for Six Months 
Single Copies, 1g Cents 


HOWARD & OCO., 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
OPENED A LARGE INVOICE OF 
ISH SILK UMBRELLAS, 


BRELLAS AND FIVE SIZES OF RAIN UMBRELLAS, 


have also received a new assortment of 


ling-Bottles and Vinaigrettes, 


CoO., Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


NOW READY. 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD, 


FOR OCTOBER, 1867. 





CONTENTS: 

1. ROME AND THE WORLD. 

If. WITH CHRIST. 

Il. THE MANAGER'S DILEMMA, 

IV. LEARNED WOMEN AND STUDIOUS WOMEN. 

V. IN MEMORIAM. 

VI. THE EARLY CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS AND SCHOLARS. 
VII. OUR LADY. 
VIIL OUR BOY-ORGANIST. 

1X. THE MARTYRS OF GORCUM. 

X. CAKLYLE’S SHOOTING NIAGARA, 

XI. SAYINGS OF THE FATHERS OF THE DESERT, 





Very Select. Delightfully situated, and affording unusual advan- | 
tages for a solid and elegant education. For the Prospectus, ad- 


| dress, early, the REV. GEORGE T. RIDER, A.M., Rector. | 


F. L. RITTER’S CHORUS CLASSES) 
WILL OPEN, SEPTEMBER 20, 

In the Lectare-room of Da. Crossy's Cuuncu. For further par- 

ticulars # ce circulars, | 


PIANO AND SINCING FOR TEACHERS. | 


| 


to six months. Pupils can fit by correspondence after remaining 
with Mrs. P. two to three weeks, No one is authorized to teach | 


| this method except by permission of Mrs. Paice, who is the in- | 


XIL. AN OLD GUIDE TO GOOD MANNERS. 
XI, RAN AWAY TO SEA, 
XIV. A ROYAL NUN. 
XV. MR. BASHER'’S SACRIFICE, AND WHY HE MADEIT. 
XVI. A FEW THOUGUTS ABOUT PRUTESTANTS. 
XVIL NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Editor of Tus Catuotic Wontp is happy to announce that, 
encouraged by the gratifying success which has thus far attended 
his efforts to extablieh this Magazine on a firm and permanent 
haria asa Catholic periodical of the first class, he has effected a 
considerable improvement both in tte typographical and iterary 
excellence, It will hereafter be printed from entirely new type, 


| Mne. PAIGE is very successful in fitting Teachers of Piano- | aud in other respects rendered more attractive in its exterior 
| forte and Singing by her new method, ‘Time required, from three | dress. 


The Editor has also, during his recent visit to Europe, made 
arrangements to secure contributions from some of the best 
writers both in England and Ireland, and to open the way for the 


ventor and eole proprietor, New circulars can be obtained at the | circulation of Tue Catnoitic Worip in both these conntrics. 
Music Stores of Messrs, Ditson & Co, and Russell & Co., the | The trauslations, from the best periodicals of the Continent, will 
Cabinet Organ Warerooms of Mason & Uamlin, the Piano Ware- | hereafter be increased in number, and Tue Catuotic Wor.p will 
rooms of Messrs, Chickering and Hallett & Davi’, and at Mra, in future contain only original and translated articles, 





LEAVITT, STREBEICH & CO. 


J.B. PAIGE’S Musical Stadio, over Chickering’s Concert Hall, | 
246 Washington S8t., Roome 4 and 9, Send for circular, and en- 
close stamp. 
TWO NEW BOOKS READY TITS WEEK, 
AVERY CLIBUN. 

A novel by the celebrated Orpheus C. Kerr, whore comic mili- 
tary letters, entitled Orpheus C. Kerr Papers, have been so suc- 
ceesful, This new work, partly humorous and partly satirical, is 
the best novel of the kind ever produced in America, and wii 


make an immense sensation. 4*, Large octavo, paper covers, 
$1 50—also cloth bound, extra, $2. 


RENSHAWE. 


Another new and singularly exciting novel, by the author of | 
Mary Brandegee, which created a sensation among lady novel- 
readers a few years ago. »*, 12mo, cloth, $1 7%. 








RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Artemus Ward in London—a newcomic book, illustrated, $1 50 


Nojoque—Helper’s new sensational political work, . . 200 


The omnes Wife. Mrs. Ritchie’s (Mowatt’s) new 
book, ; 2 e F ‘ - 4 i A 





The Cameron Pride. Mrs. Mary J. Holmes’s new novel. 1 50 





How to Make Money, and How to Keep It, . ‘ r= - 150 





Beauscincourt. New novel, author of Bouverie, . . i. 





The Bishop's Son. Alice Cary’s new novel, e « ~« 





These books are beautifully bound in cloth, are sold every- 
where, and will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price by 

Cc. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


As the present number begins Voiume VL, it is a good time for 
persons to subscribe, ke 

Terms: $5 per year; eingle copies, 50 cents, 

THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION HOUSE, 
LAWRENCE KEHOE, Ceneral Agent, 
126 Nassau Street, New York. 
Just PUBLISHED: 
THE CLERCY AND THE PULPIT, 
IN THEIR RELATIONS TO THE PEOPLE. 
By M. L’AnseE Is1porz Muuxors, Chaplain to Napoleon III. 


Translated from the French by Grorce Percy BapgER, 1 vol. 
12mo, cloth extra, $1 50. 





FOREICN BOOKS. 

Over Fifty Thousand Dollars’ worth of English and Irish Cath- 
olic Books just received from London and Dublin. For particu- 
lars, send for a Catalogue of Foreign and Domestic Books, just 
issued, or see advertisement-sheet in CaTuotic WorxD for Oc- 


tober. 
THE CATHOLIC PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 


LAWRENCE KEHOE, Ceneral Agent, 
126 Nassau Street, New York. 





Rogert SEWELL. James F. PIERCE. 


SEWELL & PIERCE, 
ATTORNEYS AND GOUNSELLORS-AT-LAW, 
62 Broadway and 21 New Street, New York. 
Messrs. SEWELL & Prerce practise in all the Courts of the 
State of New York and of the United States, and give particular 


attention to the management of Estates, {nvestment of Moneys, 
Conveyancing, Organization of Companies, etc., etc., etc. 














—— ce eee eSeneteessenisiLiasnseaes 


Entered according to Act of Congrass, in the year 1967, by HaNRY SeDLRY and Dorsky GanpneR, in the Clerk's Oslice of the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS 
HAVE NOW READY: 
New editions of 
THE BROWN PAPERS. 


i 

By Artnur Sxetcn.ey. Repr nted from Fun. In which Mrs. | 

Brown relates her visit to and her opinions—frecly expressed 

- on The Royal Academy, The Derby, The Opera, The Dra- 

matic Féte, The Franchise, The Old Bailey, The Emperor of 

the French, Domestic Servants, Housekeeping, The County 

Court, Society, Neighborly Visits. 12mo, sewed, with fancy 
cover, 50 cents. 

New edition of 


MRS. BROWN’S VISIT TO THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 


By Antitn Sketentey, author of The Brown Papers, Tn which 
Mrs, Brown records her Views and Experiences of the People 
ehe met and the Places ehe Visited, her Haps and Mishapes, 
And her ite Cockney Gd egtist at Museoo’s failings in the 
Higlish Lapeiiage 


1 9 ¥ols, demy S¥o, extfa eloth, #12 


LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS: 


Tilustrative af the History of the Civil and Military Services of 
livitish india, lncluding Nisgraphieal Sketehes of Lord Corn 
wailis, Bir doh Maleolin, The Honorable Motintetiart Ml 
phinstone, The Hey Hienry Martyn, Sit Charles Metealfe, Sif 
Alesander Hirnes, Captain Arihie Conaliy, Major Kidred 
Pottinger, Majur D'Arcy Tadd, Bit Henry Lawreive, (ieneral 
dames Neill, and Herigadier-General don Nicholou ity 
doun Witttam Have, author of The History of the War in 
Afghanisian, The History of the Bepoy War, et¢ 


The cheapest edition issued of 


BOSWELL'S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON, 


Comprising a series of Epistolary Correspondence and Conversa 
tions with many Eminent Persone, and various Original 
Pieces of hie Composition, witha chronological account of his 
Studies and numerous Worke; the whoie exhibiting a view 
of Literature and Literary Men in Great Pritain for nearly 
half a century New edition with ilietrationa, 686 crown 
vo paves, beautifully printed on fine toned paper, and hand 
pomely bound in cloth, price @L 75 


In imperial Syo, extra cloth, price R10 
THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST IN 
CANADA; 
OR, NOTES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF TITE GAME, 
GAME-BIRDS, AND FISH OF THAT COUNTRY 


By Mason W, Rose King, With eix beantifulchromo-lithographe 
aud humerous Wood engravings, 


New Book by the author of Papers for Thoughtful Girla, 


THE DIAMOND ROSE: 
A LIFE OF LOVE AND DUTY, 

By Sanan TytTven, author of Citoyenne Jacqueline, Papers for 
Thoughtiul Girls, etc, Crown sve, extra cloth, gilt edges, 
price $2, 

An elegant gift-book for young ladies, 
New edition, 
GOD'S CLORY IN THE HEAVENS: 
A HAND-BOOK OF POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 


Ancient Ballads and Broadsides 


JUST IMPORTED BY 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 
654 BROADWAY. 


A COLLECTION OF SEVENTY-NINE BLACK-LETTER BAL- 
LADS AND BROADSIDES, printed in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, between the years 1559 and 1597. Accompanied 
with an introduction and illustrative notes. 1 vol. small 8vo, 
beautifully printed (only a limited number issued), cloth, $6. 





*,* The collections of Percy, Phillips, Evans, Ritson, and others 
are a convincing proof of the favor with which they have been 
received by the public. It may be confidently asserted that the 
present collection is not less interesting. and is certainly much 
more curious, than any that have preceded it, illustrating as it 
doet the langtiage, opinions, manners, tisages, the feelings and 
passing events of the greater part of the reign of Queen Bligabeth 
These bailadte ave all of the highest interest and eurivaity, hith 
efty tnknown, and presimed to he unique 

The inte diction aid totes are eiipplied by two fontlemen pre 
foutidly versed in early Huglish literature 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO, 


HAVE ALSU Pu SALB 


ENGLISH BALLADS. 


THE RORIN HOOD BALLADS, Edited by GQutch 
with 150 engravings, eloth, $19 60, Bearee 
HOOK OF BRITISH BALLADS, Edited hy 8, ©. Tall, Tilus 
trated on every page. 1 vol, moroeeo extra, wilt edues, @0 
PEROY'S RELIQUES OF ANUOIENT ENGLISH PORTHRY AND 
BALLADS, & vole, Ismo, A very pretty edition, Cloth, 
$5 75 

BARLY POPULAR PORTRY AND BALLADS OF ENGLAND 
Edited by W. Carew Haalitt, 4 vole, imo, eloth, @10, 

BOOK OF ROXBURGIE BALLADS, Edited by J, Mayne Col 
lier, 1 vol, dto, full morocco extra, FIT 60 

POLITICAL BALLADS OF THE SEVENTEENTH AND 
EIGHTEEN TI CENTURIES, Annotated by W. W, Wilkins 
2 vole, Iino, cloth, #55 or, do half moroceo, 87 60 
BALLADS AND SONGS OF DETIYSIHIRE, Edited by L 
Jewitt, With Notes and Music, 1 vol, igino, engravings, 
cloth, #415 

BALLADS AND SONGS OF YORKSHITNE, 
1 vol, ldmeo, cloth, 85, 

THE BALLAD BOOK, A selection of the choicest Britivh Bal 
lads, Edited by William Allingham, 1 neat vol, Ismo, cloth, 


Be 25, 


THE LEGENDARY CABINET, 


¥ vole. Aya, 


Edited by Ingledew, 


A collection of Britieh National 
Ballads, Ancient and Modern, With notes, By Rey, Jd, D, 
Parry, M.A, 1 vol, crown svo, half morocco, 3 50, 

EARLY BALLADS Illustrative of History, Traditions, and Cus- 
toms, 1 vol, lémo, cloth, §1 75. 





By Wri11amM Leiren, D.D., late Principal and Primarius Professor 
of Theology, Queen's College, Canada, With 12 plates and 
numerous wood engravings, crown 8vo, cloth, $2 25 


Elegantly produced. 


THE PLEASURES OF OLD ACE. 


From the French of Emiie Souvestre. Crown 8vo, green vellum 
cloth, gilt edges, price $2. 

** Unlike so many romance writers of his country, SOUVESTRE 

was filled from an early age with the desire not of amusing only, 

but of purifying and elevating his felow-creatures.’—The Preface. 


Dr. Vaughn's New Book. 
VOICES OF THE PROPHETS ON FAITH, 
PRAYER, AND HUMAN LIFE. 
By C. J. Vaueun, D.D., author of Christ the Light of the World, 
etc. Small 8vo, cloth, price $1 50. 
New and cheaper edition of 


OUTLINES OF THEOLOGY. 


FRENCH BALLADS. 

LA LYRE FRANCAISE, Par G, Masson. 1 vol, 16mo, cloth, 
$2 25, 

BALLADS AND SONGS OF BRITTANY. 
occo, extra, $9. 

LE GRAND'S FABLIAUX. 
half morocco, $12 50. 


GERMAN BALLADS. 
GERMAN BALLADS AND SONGS (in English). 
half morocco, $3. 

BALLADS AND POEMS FROM GOKTHE, By Martin. 1 vol 
16mo, clot», $3. : 
SCHILLER’S BALLAD OF FRIDOLIN, Illustrated by Retzsch. 
1 vol. 4to, half bound, scarce, $5. 


IRISH BALLADS. 


THE BALLADS OF IRELAND. Collected and edited by E. 


1 vol, 8vo, half mor- 


Translated by Ellis. 3 vols. in 1, 


1 vol. 16mo 





By the late ALEXANDER VINET, author of Vital Christianity, etc. 
In post 8vo, cloth, price $3. 


New edition in crown 8vo, price $2. 


CHAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES. 


From the Text and with the Notes and Glossary of THomas 


TxRWHITT. Illustrated by Corbould. 





Second edition now ready of 


THE BROADWAY, 


No. 1, FOR SEPTEMBER. 
CONTAINING 


oy 


By the author of Guy Livingstone (with a full-page illustra 
tion by G. A. Pasquier). 
CuapTer I. Twenty Years Back. 
sd Il, Matched, not Mated. 
‘© IIf. The Working of the Rescript. 
“ IV. The Breeding of the Bastard. 
V. Ann Hazarene. 


2. CHARMIAN. By Robert Buchanan. 


“ 


2. DRAMATIC CRITICS CRITICISED. By John Hollings- 


head. 
. A WONDERFUL CRAB. By Ernest Griset. 
illustrations.) 
By W. Clark Rueeell. 
FLO'S FATE. By Clement W. Scott. 
. HOLLAND HOUSE 
full-page illustration by R. C. Hulme). 
. FALLING IN LOVE, By the author of The Gentle Life, 
9, IN THE SEASON, 

illustration). 

10. ENGLISH STABILITIES, 
11. SECOND THOUGHTS 
Tz, AMARANTH, 


By the Rev. C. W. Denison, 
By F. ©. Burnand. 
By Savile Clarke, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Publishers, 


416 Broome Street (near Broadway), New York j 
and The Broadway, Luudon. 


. BRAKESPEARE; or, Tue Fortunes oF A FREE-LANCE. 
: occo, $7 50. 


(With eight 
. WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT AND AMERICAN PORTRY. 


By the Rev. J. C. M. Bellew (with a 


By Edmund Yates (with a full-page 


Hayes. 2 vols. 12mo, full morocco, ¢10. 


MODERN BALLADS. 
THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon Gaultier. 
12mo, illustrated, cloth, $3 75. 

THE BENTLEY BALLADS. Choice Ballads from Bentley's 
Miscellany. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $2 50. 
BALLADS AND SONGS. By David Mallet. 
with notes and engravings. 

$4 50. 


1 vol. 


A new edition, 
1 vol. crown 8vo, half morocco, 


SPANISH BALLADS. 


DER CID, NACH SPANISCIIEN ROMANZEN BESUNGEN 
DURCH HERDER. 1 vol. beautifully illustrated, half mor- 


RELIGIOUS BALLADS. 

OLD RELIGIOUS BALLADS AND CAROLS. Edited, with 
notes, by W. H. Hirsh. 1 vol. 4to, half morocco, $6 25; 
large-paper, half morocco, $15. 


COXE’S CHRISTIAN BALLADS. 1 vol. 18mo, cloth, $1 50. 


SCOTTISH BALLADS. 

THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND. Edited by Aytoun. 2 vols. 

12mo, cloth, ¥6. 

A BOUK OF HIGHLAND MINSTRELSY. By Mrs, D. Ogilvy. 
1 vol. 4to, illustrated, cloth, $6. 

AYTOUN’S LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. 

4to, finely illustrated, full morocco, extra gilt, $31 25. 


1 vol 





*,* Copies of any of these Booka will be sent to any address, 
post-paid, on receipt of the préee und ten per cent. in addition, 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 
oF 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co,, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


* Quida'’s *’ New Novel, entitled 
UNDER TWO FLACS. 
By the author of Idalia, Chandos, Randolph Gordon, Strathmore, 
Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, Granville de Vigne, etc., ete, 
Complete in 1 yol. 12mo, containing 652 pages, neatly boung 
in cloth, price $2. 


THE GLOBE BULWER. 


Bulwer'’s Novels. Globe Edition. lrinted in large 
type, of tinted paper, with engraved frontiapiece to each vol 
vine, atid handsomely bund ih gree moFroccy cloth, priee 
per vol. #1 60 

Now Heap, eel Gomplete in one heat Wine volume: 
THE CANTONS; A amity Piorune 
PRLIAM) of, ADVAN PUES OF A Gait BMAN 
HUGENE ATAM): A Tata 
Tih LAST OF THE BAMONS 
DHEVERKUN:) A Tate 

All the remaining volumes are stereotyped aad will be 
publiched in rapid eiecussion 


DIVINE LOVE AND WISDOM, 


Angelic Philosophy of the Divine Love and 
Wisdom, 
Jutin, as edited by Dr, Jd. I 


Hy Emanuel Swedenhorgs 
1. Tafel 
1 vol, domi Hyo, cloth extra, price g9 


From the original 
Tranelated by KN, 


Powter, 


MISSOURI IN '67. 


Missourl as itis in (8G7, An Hilustrated Mistorteal 
Gavettoer of Missouri, embracing the Goography, History, 
Resources, and Prospocta; the Mineralogionl and Agelealta 
ral Wealth and Advantages; the Population, Bustiers State 
ties, Public Tnetitutions, ete,, of each County of the State, 
The New Conatitution, the Emancipation Ordinance, and iin 
portant facta concerning “ Preo Missouri”’ An original 
article on Geology, Mineralogy, Soils, ete, by Prof, G, 0, 
Swallow, Also, special articles on Climate, Grape Culture, 
Ilemp, and Tobacco,  Hiustrated with numerous original 
engravings, By Nathan H, Parker, author of Lowa as It da 


ete,, ete, Complete in one volume, Royal Svo, cloth, price 


$5 50, 


THREE ENCLISH STATESMEN. 


Pym, Cromwell, and Pitt. 
the Political History of England, 


A Course of Lectures on 
By Goldwin Smith, 1 vol, 


12mo, extra cloth, 


EDUCATIONAL. 

Elements of Art Criticism. A Text-Book for Schools 
and Colleges and a Hand-Book for Amateurs and Artists, 
By G. W. Samson, D.D., President of Columbian College, 
Washington, D.C. 
$3 50. 

This work comprises a treatise on the Principles of Man's 
Nature as addressed by Art, together with a historic survey 
of the Methods of Art Execution in the departments of Draw- 
ing, Sculpture, Architecture, Painting, Landscape Gardening, 
and the Decorative Arts. The Round Table eays: “The 
work is incoutestably one of great as well as unique value.” 

Manual of Elementary Logic. Derigned especially 
for the use of Teachers and Learners. By Lyman I. Atwater, 
Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy in the College of 
New Jersey. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 


Small 12mo, cloth, price $1 50. 

Student’s Practical Chemistry. A Text-Book for 
Colleges and Schools on Chemical Physics, including Heat, 
Light, and Electricity. Illustrated with over 160 wood-cuts. 
By Henry Morton, Ph.D., and Albert R. Leeds, A.M. 12mo, 
fine cloth, $2. 


In PRESS AND NEARLY READY. 

Fighting the Flames: A Tate or tne Lonpon Fins 
Bricgape. By R. M. Ballantyne, author of The Wild Man of 
the West, The Coral Islands, The Red Eric, etc. With illus- 
trations. 

The Story of Waldemar Krone’s Youth. 3y# 
F. Ewald, author of The Norelby Family, Johannes Falk, 
etc, 

A Practical Treatise on Shock after Surgical 
Operations and Injuries, By Edwin Morris, M.D. 

The Restoration at the Second Coming of 
Christ. A Summary of Millenarian Doctrines. By Heary 
A. Riley. With an Introduction by Rey. J. A. Seiss, D.D. 
12mo, 

Practical Anatomy. By D. Mayes Agnew, M.D. Second 
edition, revised, 12imo. 
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THE ROUND TABLE. 
“on York, SaTurpay, Sainiiniatin 28, 1867. 


EUROPE AND TURKEY. 

UROPE, for generations past, has watched with 

keen eyes the policy of the cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg toward the Ottoman empire. Aggressive that 
policy certainly was, as it could not well be otherwise 
toward a government the only strength of which lies 
in its torpor, The apocryphal last will of Peter the 
Great is, in the mind of common folle in Europe, the 
proverbial giide-post of Russian policy in its dealing 
with Turkish affairs; and whether that last will be 
geniing, As some, OF But replitious, asothers, assert, this 
much is certain—that the statesmen of Russia lave 
steadily pursed their object, and, though often 
checked, have never deviated from it, The war of 
Austria against the ‘Turks in the latter part of the 
last century, under the reign of Joseph TL, was, in a 
measure, in full accord with Russian poliey, though 
it ja true the court of Vienna, under the shrewd di- 
rection of Prince Kaunitz, strove for acquisitions of 
iteown as a counterpolse, Had there been more of 
vitality and less of torpor in the Turks, Napoleon I, 
would have secured them as allies in lis continental 
warsagaingt Rassia and Austria; and the downfall of 
the great Corsican warrior would have hastened the dis. 





memberment of European Turkey by the flat of the 
Congress of Vienua, Since then Turkey in Europe 
has eked out a languid existence only hy the grace of 
the other powers, Russia attacked it twice openly, | 
once in the third and again in the sixth deende of 
ourcentury,and was euch time met and baflled by the | 
jealousy of intervening Europe, defending what was, | 
morally, indefensible—the inert mass of Mohammedan | 
sluggishness, Had it not been for this interference, | 
the Crescent would long since have been swept across | 


a turnpike road worthy the name. Postal communi- 
cation in the interior is of the most primitive kind; 
agriculture, with a soil as exuberantly rich as any in 


the world, a climate which favors all cereals and all | 


fruits from the fig and olive down to the hardy apple 
and the rugged nut, lies in its infancy. The cities are 
very pest-houses, and the filthiest streets of New York 
and London are to almost all the streets of Constanti- 
nople nearly what Fifth Avenue is to the Five Points, 


or Piccadilly to some of the dark courts of St. Giles. | 


A people wallowing in dirt and finding pleasure in 
miasma ought to have no place in Europe. This is a 
utilitarian age. The modern rule that every nation 
must, to the extent of its ability and power, contrib- 
ute to the wants, comfort, and prosperity of all the 
rest, Could alone excuse the war of the English apon 


the Chinese and justify the Americana in brealing | 


down the barriers of Japan, The same rule will 
compel the Turk to relinquish his hold upon the fatr 
est portion of Bureape and to let it be peopled, tilled, 
and civilized by men of her own ereed and race 
Though the consultations of the physicians may often 
be diseordant and tumultuous, the process of exel 
sion, as of a foul sere on the human body, will have 
to be begun, and once begun must be gone through 
with tothe end, There was something akin to the 
heroic in the advent of the Turk in Kurope, The 
Muhamimeds, the Solimans, the Selima, the Achmets 
even, were undoubtedly great and successful warriors, 
and some of them had the material in’ them for 
To spread the true faith of their prophet 
was their impelling motive; to found a new empire 
of the world, dating its inception from the Jfegira, 
their grand object, But centuries passed, the world 
moved and progressed, the Turk stood still, Ie las 
outlived his day and his rule in Europe is doomed to 
go under, 

And, if a late telegram from Constantinople be 
truc, the catastrophe is fast approaching, Count Tg- 
natiefl, the Russian representative at the Ottoman 
Porte, is said to have presented the demand of his 
government, as an ultimatum, that the island of Can- 
dia be ceded to Greece and that the Christian sub- 


statesmen, 


the Bosporus by the broom of Russian bayonets, |jects of the Grand Turk be accorded better and 


Once, and once only, did the Western powers rise to 
the full recognition of their duty to humanity, and | 
that once was when off Navarino the united fleets of 
England, France, and Russia crushed the naval power 
of the Sultan and ensured the independence—un- 
fortunately of but part—of Greece. It was that senti- 
mental enthusiasm, PAilhellenism, which, agitating the 
people of the Western Continent, pressed their gov- 
ernments to overlook all traditions of mere crafty 
state policy, to assist Russia in wresting from the 
Turk a large portion of territory, and thus begin the 
slow but sure catastrophe of final disruption. 

Never, perhaps, did statesman, historian, or phil- 
osopher characterize the miserable condition of a 
country so aptly and pointedly as Czar Nicholas in 
his memorable conversations with the British minis- 
ter at St. Petersburg. ‘The sick man of Europe” 
has now become a hackneyed phrase, but a more ex- 
pressive one, we should think, cannot be framed. 
Turkey is really sick, incurably so. She is foul at 
every pore, and what limited healthful vitality she 
still has within her is foreign to her rule and op- 
posed to its continuance. Jer people—constitution- 
ally and religiously lazy, full of slavish subservi- 
ence to authority and brutish arrogance and cruelty 
to subordinates—move about as if every step they 
take was a mortal sin against their God, and take su- 
Premest delight in sitting with their legs crossed and 
sucking the tschibouk or nargileh. Indeed, a nation 
i gown and slippers, generally “ down at the heels,” 
can never be a nation of men. We speak of the peo- 
ple as they are in the country, in the towns, villages, 
and cities, as the writer has seen them, and not of the 
Comparatively few and more prominent men who 

ave more or less adopted civilized customs and 
Whom the orthodox dervishes are dail y excoriating and 
€xcommunicating, amid the applause and approba- 
tion of the common rabble constituting the great 
bulk of the Turkish population, What such a peo- 
ple could achieve they have done, Stagnant barbar- 
isin offends at every step, While the rest of Europe 
4nd even Russia is being covered with a net of railways 





did telegraphs, ia Turkey the traveller will hardly find 








more assured protection, To these demands a defin- 
itive answer is alleged to have been called for within 
ten days, In nearly the same way the war of 1853, 
historically known as the Crimean War, began to 
shape itself into actual hostilities. Is this ultimatum 
to be the commencement of another war which is to 
end the “sick man’s” sufferings by putting him to 
death, and removing the nuisance of living putrefac- 
tion from the soil of Europe? Perhaps so. Indeed, 
many clear-headed, sagacious men in Europe foresee 
it, and that no amount of patching, such as was done 
at the Peace Conference in Paris, in 1856, can long 
retard this ultimate result. Whether Turkey is to be 
blotted out now from the list of European states, or 
whether she will linger ona few years longer in decay- 
ing putrescence, her fate cannot be averted. Extrinsic 
props, be they ever so strong, and even upheld by all 
the power of France and England, cannot sustain an 
edifice so thoroughly rotten within. 

But what after? The jealousy of the West will not 
peaceably allow the aggrandizement of the great and 
growing power of the North; and even Austria has 
reason to fear the consequences when bounded on 
three sides by the dominion of a power greater than 
herself, and one whose Panslavistic tendencies find 
sympathetic response among a large body of her own 
many-tongued peoples. That this jealousy, these 
fears, may produce strife, and may prove valuable 
aids to the Sublime Porte in temporarily averting its 
fall, is undoubtedly true. But why should, even be- 
tween them, a compromise be impossible? Of one 
proposed we remember to have lately read, and it 
seems probable that something like it may, when the 
last blow falls upon the Oriental scimetar in Europe, 
be adopted. Absorption was the process for the 
unification of Italy ; confederation, with partial cen- 
tralization, that of Germany; and confederation is 
the plan proposed for the settlement of this vexed 
and hitherto apparently interminable “ Oriental ques- 
tion.” Why cannot, say tle proponents of this plan, 
a Greek empire be revived, with old Byzantium for its 
central glory? The line of the Balkan could be, they 
claiin, its northern boundary ; and this would add to 





| 
| Greece Albania, Thessaly, Epirus, and the Greek 
|islands in the Archipelago; while the more northern 
provinces, Roumania, Bulgaria, Servia, Bosnia, now 
‘semi independent and only under the souzerainty of 
| the Sultan, might be fully independent, joining in a 
confederacy with the new Greek empire. This, it is 
“maintained, would put the power in the hands of the 
Christians, would end the attrition now constantly 
increasing between the Mussulman ruler, his Christian 
subjects, and their natural protectors, the Christian 
powers, and prevent, at the same time, thé dreaded 
undue accretion of territory and population to Rur- 
| sia, 

Tlowever, we shall not pass judgement upon the 
propositions of these tinkers in statecraft, We only 
jhope that all will join in the shout of joy when the 
prompter of the European stage, whoever he may be, 
i Bonaparte, a Romanoif, a Tohengoliern, a Tapsburg, 
shill announes to listening Cliristianity the end of 
the drama; Meeunt Oamanli! Iinia eorum in parti 
hua intla, 


THE MONEY 

il 
Mi ONE Y being the only universal standard of value 
and international medium of elreulation, it fol 
lows, from the natural laws of trade, that no one nation 
can arrogate to itself an undue share of the precious 
metals to be used aa currency, Tt is not denied that 
large quantities may be lioarded or melted up into 
jewelry and plate; but they cannot be retained in 
use as currency beyond a certain amount, 


QUEATION, 





If we 
fuse the Atlantic ocean to float our commerce, and 
other nations use it to float theirs, and we attempt to 
maintain the waters on the hither shore above the 
general level, in the hope of making navigation more 
caay in and out of our own harbors, we shall cer- 
tainly fail in the attempt, for the waters will inevita- 
bly subside, leaving the stranded evidences of our 
folly, This principle has been repeatedly demonstra- 
ted in this country, and it is thus seen that the laws 
of trade which regulate the flow of that portion of 
the precious metals which is held in solution, as it 
were, as currency among the nations, are as inevita- 
ble in their operations as the laws of nature that are 
constantly at work by night and by day in maintain- 
ing the equilibrium of the atmospheric and oceanic 
fluids, 

Applying these great principles, then, to this coun- 
try, for the purpose of ascertaining the specie or real 
value of our share of the common currency of the 
world, we must look back to those periods when 
financial revulsions have demonstrated the point 
beyond which we could not then safely pass. We 
give the total currency (circulation and deposits) for 
the years during which the successive stages were 
reached that precede, accompany, and follow a finan- 
cial revulsion: 








Circulation and Deposits. 


Year. (Specie Value.) Per Capita, 
1834 $170,000 ,000 $11 82 
1837 276,000,000 17 61 
1840 182,000,000 10 70 
1852 328,000,000 13 31 
1855 877,000,000 13 93 
1857 408,000,000 15 50 
1858 341,000,000 11 55 


We thus see that the expansion of the currency, be- 
ginning in 1834 with a total circulation and deposits 
of $170,000,000, and a per capita total of $11 82, 
reached in 1837 a total of $276,000,000 and $17 61 
per capita, causing the most disastrous revulsion in 
the history of the country; the circulation and de- 
posits receding to a per capita total of $10 70 in 1840, 
The next period of expansion, beginning in 1852 with 
a total currency of $328,000,000, and a per capita total 
of $13 81, reached a total of $408,000,000 and a per 
capita total of $15 50 in 1857, causing another revul- 
sion; the currency receding in 1858 to $341,000,000 
and a per capita total of $11 55, The inflation began 
again immediately, so that, in 1859, the per capi'a 
total of currency was nearly $15, till the banks finally 
suspended, in 1861, with an aggregate of circulation 
and deposits amounting to about $460,000,000. All 
this is interesting and conclusive as showing that this 
country hasnever yet been able to retain and support 
a per eapita total of circulation and deposits equivas 
Lent to $18 in specie vale, The nearest approach to 
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it was in 1837, when we had the greatest revulsion. 
It is also interesting as showing that when the war 
broke out the currency of the country was in a 
thoroughly rotten and broken-down condition, and 
the resort to paper money was inevitable from finan- 
cial as well as from political causes. 

We are thus led, step by step, down to the consid- 
eration of our currency at the present day. The 
total amount of currency (circulation and deposits), 
including legal tender, national bank, and state bank 
circulation, and depuis of all kinds, on January 1, 
1867, exceeded $1,500,000,000 currency value. The 
quarterly returns for July 1 do not materially change 
these figures, Estimating the population at 36,- 
000,000, which is an excessive estimate if the recent 
report of the Statistical Bureau be an approximation 
to the truth, we find that the per capita total of cir- 
culation and deposits amounts to $41 66 currency 
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of contesting. 


times would be a curious and instructive chapter in | 


| 
the philosophy of the human mind.” 


in defiance of fundamental law. There have been | 
constant sales of gold with a view to depress the 
premium, or, to express it more correctly, to enhance 
the value of our currency to a point far beyond its 
natural value. 
with the currency—an unintermitted attempt to do 
that which the s 
history of all human experience teach us cannot be 
done. Up to the present time our bonds, being sup- 
posed to represent coin, or for the reason that they 
possess the confidence of foreign capitalists, have 





value, or, with the premium on gold at 40, about $30 
specie value. With the premium on gold at 200 the 
specie value would amount to $13 88 per capita, 
which is, as we have seen, rather more than the 
maximum of currency per capita compatible with a 
healthy condition of trade and industry. For con- 
venience we show the per cpita total of currency at 
the various points of depreciation : 


F 7 ; Circ. and Deps 
(Currency value) = om Golde, Bercapita. 
$1,500,000,000 36,000,000 ~—s par. =A G6 

1,500,000.000 36,000,000 140 30 00 

1,500,000,000 36,000,000 250 16 66 

1,500,000,000 86,000,000 800 3 88 


What, then, is the obvious solution of this great 
currency question? We have seen that the currency 
broke down in 1857 under a per capita total of circu- 
lation and deposits equal to $15 50 specie value, 
And we have seen that the currency was about 
breaking down again when the war came on, with a 
total circulation and deposits equal to $15 apecic 
value, We mean by the currency breaking down, 
that it exceeded in specie value the amount which has 
been designated by the lawa of trade as being our 
share of the common currency of the world, and 
consequently importa were excessive and more than 
we could pay for without drawing upon the specie re 
serve of the banks for export, thus compelling the 
banks to suspend specie payments, We have also 
seen that the minimum per eapita total was touched 
in 1840 of 810 70 specie value, The incontestable 
fact then remains, that the normal quantity of our 


currency is somewhere between a per capita total of 


$11 and $15 specie value, The mean of these two 
quantitics is 15, and this is probably the limit of ex 
pansion within which we shall be enabled to confine 
the value of our imports to the value of our exports, 
and stop the accumulation of our foreign indebted 
ness, Which has already reached alarming propor- 
tions, so as to draw from this country the equivalent 
of forty millions of specie per annum from the net 
profits of our national industry for the payment of 
interest alone, 

It is beyond question, then, that our currency must 
be contracted so that the total of circulation and de- 
posits shall not exceed, but be rather within, the spe- 
cie value of $500,000,000, The impossibility of con- 
tracting the volume of the currency, hitherto a matter 
of opinion, has now become a matter of fact. The 
logic of events has constrained the Secretary of the 
Treasury to abandon the policy of contraction to 
which he so persistently adhered—whether judiciously 
or not we need not now express an opinion, Since 
it is impossible, then, to contract the currency in vol- 
ume—even if possible it would require several years— 
it must be contracted in value or lowered in price— 
depreciated to about thirty-three cents on the dollar, 
which is the true value of our currency as fixed by 
the law of supply and demand. This is the only 
possible solution of our difficulties known to the 
laws of political economy. It may seem a paradox 
to the person unread in political economy, but, as 
Professor Bowen truly remarks, “The true theory of 
money when nakedly stated scems like a string of 
paradoxes, which are contradicted by the common 
sense of mankind, Yet the truth of this theory is 


now so Clearly established, and the course of events 
in the commercial world he is contributed so largely 
to illustrate it, that its fundamental principles haye 


been constantly flowing out in place of specie; but 
this flow of our interest-bearing securities will cease 
sooner or later, either in consequence of the supply 
being exhausted or because the public credit will be- 
come so impaired that foreigners will no longer have 
any confidence in them. When the bonds cease to 
go, then specie will go until the premium has risen 
sufficieatly high to contract the value of our cur- 
rency to its normal amount. Then, and not till then, 
can we expect a revival of trade and industry, and a 
restoration of the public revenue to its wonted abun- 
dance. But at present there is a universal torpor 
creeping over the industrial energies of the nation. 
Manufactures are being rooted out, every department 
of trade and industry is Janguishing, the public rev- 
enues are being destroyed, and a huge debt accumu- 
lating abroad, 

There is, as we have shown, but one remedy for 
this untoward condition of our affairs, and it is high 
time that it wereapplied, If we have fifteen hundred 
millions of currency out (circulation and deposits) 
and cannot take it in, it is worse than useless to 
prostrate the industry of the nation, destroy the pub- 
lic revenues, endanger public eredit, impoverish the 
people and fritter away their resonrees, and foment 
strife between eapital and labor in the vain attempt 
to make our dollars seem to be worth seventy cents 


we wish to enhance the yalue of our currency, we 
must diminish the supply thereof, Tf we cannot 
diminish the supply at present, then the persistent 
attempts to enhance its value by artificial means will 
culminate in general disaster, 

The discussion of the resumption of specie pny- 
ments cannot now be intelligently entered into, The 
time for that is several years in the future, It may 
be well enough to say, however, that it is not the 
proportion of coin to paper which alone determines the 
ability of a nation to maintain specie payments; it is 
rather the aggregate amount of both, If we hada 
thousand millions of coin in the country we could 
not permanently maintain specie payments with the 
present volume of paper in existence, And, on the 
other hand, if there were only twenty-five millions of 
coin in the country, and the volume of circulation 
and deposits did not exceed four hundred millions, 
we could maintain specie payments, Indeed, if there 
were not a dollar of coin in the country, the paper 
currency would be worth its equivalent in pold 


circulation and deposits did not exceed four hundred 
millions of dollars. 

It has been very far from our purpose to attempt to 
cast odium upon our paper-money currency. It is no 
reproach to our people or government that they re- 
sorted to a revolutionary currency when the continent 
was shaking under the tread of a victorious revolu- 
tionary army. It is an honorable testimony to their 
fortitude, their patriotism, and their fidelity to lib- 
erty that they drew the sword and flung away the 
scabbard in defence of the rights of man. ‘“ Nations,” 
says J. B. Say, ‘precipitated into foreign wars before 
they have had time previously to accumulate the 
requisite capital for carrying them on, and destitute 
of sufficient credit to borrow of their neighbors, have 
almost always had recourse to paper money or some 
similar expedient. The Dutch, in their struggle with 
the Spanish crown for independence, issued money of 
| paper, of leather, and of many other materials. The 

















version upon men in high places. 
tion of our finances will pass into history with its 
good or evil consequences as they shall be developed, 


There has been a constant tampering | 
| and be judged with an impartial judgement. 











when their real value is about thirty-three centa, If 


Europe or elsewhere, provided the whole amount of 


os : me 


aw 


come to be regarded as axioms which no one thinks | United States of America, under similar circum. 
A review of the mistakes which men | stances, likewise had recourse to paper money 
committed in reasoning upon the subject in former the expedient that enabled the French republic to 
foil the formidable attack of the first coalition hag 
|immortalized the name of assignats.” Especially j in 
It is scarcely necessary to say, therefore, that our | civil wars of any magnitude do we hazard little in’ 
national finances have been managed in ignorance or | saying that the resort to paper money is the legitimate 
means of saving a government from destruction. 


Y 3 and 


Nor has it been our purpose to indulge in animad. 
The administra. 


It will 

‘ause emotions of pride or mortification, as it is traced 
by future generations, accordingly as they shall dis. 
cover the genius of a far-reaching statesmanship or 
the littleness of a contracted mind. 


AMERICAN ARCILMOLOGY, 


AY ERE our knowledge of the ante-Columbian 
period of America more uniformly the same in 


respect to all the different portions of this immense 


continent, we might perhaps be justified in attempt. 
ing to write its early history. Unfortunately for the 
cause of archeological science, we do not yet possess 
this indispensable knowledge. While we can look a 
long distance back in the remote past of Central 
America and Mexico, even into that of Peru, a pro. 
found darkness still rests over the mountains of Cun- 
dinamarca and obscures the ancient civilization of the 
Mississippi and the Ohio regions. All that the most 
laborious researches have thus far disclosed about 
this part of our continent affords no data for a regn- 
lar system, and although such a deficiency must be 
expected to militate greatly against the prosecution 
of these studies, the obstacle will no doubt eventually 
be overcoine, For the present we must, however, te: 
sign ourselves to the idea of resting contented with 
mere detached investigations, Only in Peru, Mexico, 
and partially in Central America, are we able to ob: 
thin an insight into the history of ancient communl: 
ties, and these alone ean be dignified with the name 
of historionl studies, at least as that phrase is now 
understood, 

It is about three decades since attention was fet 
ealled in Burepe to the ante-Columbian history of 
Americn, Previous to that date, strange to say, tt 
appears never to have entered the heads of the 
learned that since the discovery of the new continent 
much valuable material might lay buried beneath the 
dust of the Spanish cloister and state archives, The 
few authors who had, up to the close of the last een 
tury, occupied themselves with America's anelent 
past held so low a place in letters that their works 
never obtained any reputation, and the seholars into 
whose hands they chanced exceptionally to fall re 
jected their views as mere crade speculations, [pout 
own country, Where the claims of business and poll: 
tics have always been too engrossing and paramount 
to leave much Ieisure or taste for the cultivation of 
apecnlative studies, little or no attention appears, for 
a time, to have been paid to this interesting subject 
It was consequently not until toward the beginning 
of the second quarter of the present century, whe 
our intellectual progress had imparted also an in 
pulse to art, science, and literature, that a branch of 
knowledge certainly not inferior to many others be 
gan to be cultivated with some success ; and here, 
in several other directions, the great Humboldt was 
again our pioneer, It is to be regretted that his writ 
ings relating to American antiquitics should at first 
have been so little appreciated as they were, for some 
years passed away before they inspired among Us 
desire to benefit by the distinguished German's 
labors in this field. Now English as well as Spanish 
America is intent on enlarging our information with 
a perseverance and zeal that deserve the highest 
praise, 

Man stands in the closest relations to the land om 
which he was born, on which he reaches his devel- 
opement, and from which he disappears again in the 
course of nature. In his social state he is s constantly 
subjected, partly consciously, partly unconsciously, 0 
these influences, and they color his whole existence 
To attempt to trace the history of a primitive people 





without an intimate acquaintance with the climatical 
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and geographical features of the soil, and the vegeta- 
ble and the animal life dependent upon them, would 
be entirely to mistake the causal nexus and to be 
betrayed into the gravest errors, And nowhere does 
the nature of the soil, climate, etc., deserve more 
careful consideration in the historical study of such 
races than in America, because there they were pecu- 
liarly susceptible of all such influences, and their 
culture essentially depended upon them. The United 
States government, which has always taken a very 
noticeable interest in the advance of science, has con- 
tributed much toward a diffusion of geographical 
knowledge in America by its exploring expeditions, 
though it must be admitted that they had at the same 
time generally a utilitarian object in view. In this 
wise it came gradually about that a number of able 
and well-qualified men have here devoted themselves 
to the investigation of the past history of the ancient 
races whose territories had thus been geographically 
opened to scientific research. Foremost among these 
are the late Ifenry R. Schoolcraft, E. George Squier: 
EB. H. Davis, and 8. F. Haven, whose valuable work 
on the archology of the United States appeared in 
1856. But the labors of these gentlemen, however 
important and interesting, all centred in the ancient 
remains of the Mississippi valley, which were—if we 
mistake not—published in 1847-8 by the Smithsonian 
Institute at Washington, 

In Europe American archeology has nowhere been 
go assiduously cultivated as in France. M. Aubin and 
the Abbé Charles Etienne Brasseur have there espe- 
cially distinguished themselves in this department. 
While our scholars have directed their enquiries to 
the vestiges of the civilization found in the Missis- 
sippi and the Ohio valleys, those French sarang have 
turned their own to a still more ancient and higher 
culture in Mexico and Central America, M. Aubin, 
who went to Mexico in 1830, under the auspices of 
Argo and Thenard, to institute a series of physical 
and astronomical observations, occupied  himeelf 
chiefly with the writings of the Aztees, and published 
the standard work on this subject in 1848, The Abbé 
Braweur, who visited Ameriea the flest thie in 1845, 
but did not go to Mexieo until after the Revolution 
of 1848, explored the arehives of the National Museanm 
and those of the College of Ban Gregorio, where he 
discovered the celebrated Codex Chinutlpopoea, wid 


corresponded with the different learmed societies of 


Burope, After two yeurs’ residence at the eapital, he 
travelled through the more interesting portions of the 
country and visited California, Returning again to 
the City of Mexico in 1850, he devoted himself with 
great nssiduity to the acquisition of the Nahath lan 
guage, and edited, in French and Spanish, “owe Let 
ters; An Introduction to the Ilistory of the Ancient 
Aster Civilization, which attracted universal attention 
to its author, 
more to Europe, but not for long, for we hear of him 
two years later in New York, It was here that the 
abbé met Mr. Squier, who confirmed him. still more 
ina purpose already then formed for exploring Cen 
tral America, and on the Ist of February, 1855, he 
arrived at Guatemala, The Archbishop Don ran 
cisco Garcia Pelaez tendered him the parish of Rabi- 
nal, at Verapaz, which the abbé gratefully accepted 


Shortly afterwards he returned once 


Ile acquired the 
Quiche language and pushed hia researches far 
through the northern republics of Central America. 
His health finally compelled him to return to France 
in 1857, where he published in the same year the four 
volumes of his J/istoire des Nations Civilisées du Mex- 
igque et de CAmérique Centrale, which have placed his 
name in the front rank of American archeologists. 
Though open to criticism in many respects and capa- 
ble of improvement both in design and execution, 
this work is nevertheless of the highest value, and 
the first that has laid a solid foundation for a history 
of Mexican sources, Appointed a member of Napo- 
leon’s Commission Scientifique du Mexique, Brasseur 
returned once more to Guatemala and Mexico, and 
furnished the essay on the ruins of Mayapan and 
Uxmal, in Yucatan, which is included among the 
Official reports of the commission. Since 1861 he has 
been busy in preparing a series of larger works on 
America for the press, among which his Popul- Vuh, 
le livre sacré et les mythes de Vantiquité Amévricaine is 
Perhaps the best known. 
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us in reference to the political merits of French inter- 
vention and the attempt to establish an empire in 
Mexico, it cannot be denied that they have rendered 
important services to the cause of American science. 
They have been the means of opening many new and 
unknown sources of information whose existence had 
not even been suspected before. By encouraging and 
rewarding scientific studies, Maximilian took care 
that these sources should be worked to their full ca- 
pacity, and the consequence was that the native 
scholars have shown since his accession a zeal and 
energy never displayed under the republic. This 
prince, who seems to have loved knowledge with a 
positive passion, founded a regular academy of the 
sciences at his capital. At the head of this institu- 
tion he placed the erudite Don Fernan Jose Ramirez, 
his then minister of foreign affairs and master of the 
household. But a still more momentous step was 
that taken by Louis Napoleon in February, 1864, 
when he organized the Commission Scientifique du 
Mexique, under the direction of M. Duruy, the French 
minister of education. Furnished with considerable 
means by the state, counting many of the most illus- 
trious names in French science among its members, 
this commission sent out a number of competent 
men to systematically explore whatever could be of 
interest not only in Mexico but also in the adjoining 
countries. The results of these investigations were 
given every quarter to the learned world in a publi- 
cation richly illustrated with sketches, plans, draw- 
ings, fac-similes, ete. The two volumes, which em- 
brace eight of these quarterly reports, for 1865 and 
1866 are said to be exceedingly rich in information. 
The first, in addition to the official documents relat- 
ing to the organization of the commission, contains 
the fullest and most elaborate instructions for the use 
of the different scientific explorers, These instruc. 
tions furnish an adinirable eéaemeé of all that is known 
of Mexico in the various branches of knowledge, and 
they cmanate from men of European reputation in 
their peculiar departments, Tt will suffice to mention 
that geology and mineralogy are represented by 
Charles Sainte-Claire Deville, anthropology by Qua 
trefegna, history by Brasseur, and 
Vivien de Saint-Martin, 
writer 


feeouraphy hy 
The paper of the lnat-named 
Rapport aur Pétat aetuel dela geographie de 
Wi wigue et wer lea étuden locales proper  perfectionner 
li carte du paya—is veputed to be aw masterly per- 
formance, 

But while materials for an ante-Columbian history 
are thus accumulating in certain regions of this con 
tinent, little progress has been made in respect to 
A wide ¢pace intervenes between the ruins 
of Palenque and Olancho and the highlands of Cun 
The veil which hides the past of the 
Isthitis lands, Costa Riea, Panama, and Choco, has 
never been lifted, Only imperfectly explored geo 
graphically, they are still leas Known archwologically, 
On the fertile banks of the picturesque Nicaragua 


others, 


dinnmarca, 


Sen the link that should connect the ancient races of 


North and South America is apparently lost, Through 
nearly ten degrees of latitude no traces of an ancient 
civilization have yet been discovered, and it is not 
until we reach the mainland of South America, the 
mountain districts of New Granada, that a faint ray 
of light relieves the prevailing darkness, Yon por- 
tion of the Andes Cordillera whose western slope is 
laved by the transparent waters of the Magdalena, 
and which—stretching north-eastward—forms the 
highlands of Bogota and Tunja, but further south 
culminates in the quiet and lovely Paramo de la 
suma Paz, is the home of the Chilchas, A remnant 
of this race, so remarkable in many respects, because 
it seems to have been the only one in America which 
used gold coins as a representative of value, still sur- 
vives there, though its ancient language is changed 
almost beyond recognition. 

American archeology remains, therefore, still a dis- 
connected series of links in a chain which we have 
every reason to hope will some day be made perfect. 
Each new discovery, however, increases the chances 
of a speedy connection between the detached parts 
and gives to the rest a greater consistency in relation 
to the whole. Should the zeal displayed in behalf of 
these studies keep pace hereafter with that of the 
more recent past, a few more decades may suffice to 
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furnish all the data necessary for an ante-Columbian 
history of this continent. 


QUA. 

RUTUS evinced in his sentiments toward Cesar a 

F kind of discrimination such as very few of us could 
successfully emulate, even if, on the whole, the possession 
of the power should seem desirable. For Cesar in one 
capacity his friend had tears, sympathy, and honor ; for 
Cesar in another the patriot had the dagger wherewith 
he slew him. Of several manifestations of the Brutal 
capability of making distinctions of this kind perhaps 
the most striking was evinoed by the founder of the fam- 
ily who, gud consul, sent to the lictor, in vindication of 
Roman discipline, the sons for whose lives, gud father, he 
would probably have been ready to hazard his own. 
Without arguing the necessity of such severe discrimina- 
tive precision, more germane to the atmosphere of Rome 
or Sparta or Scotch Presbyterianism than of our day 
and generation, we may yet value the ability to habit- 
ually discern wherein a thing is good and wherein it is 
not, and in which aspect it is that we have to do with it. 
A very small portion of mankind trouble themselves to 
do anything of the sort. Such rules of action as “our 
country right or wrong,” standing by one’s friends 
through thick and thin, a presumption of virtue in 
every act of one’s own party and of dereliction in each 
one of its opponents, a general tendency to take things 
in the gross and accept or reject them more in accordance 
with the recommendations they bring than from their 
intrinsic merit—these have become pretty firmly estab- 
lished in our natures, partly from a lack of opportunity 
or capacity to investigate for ourselves, partly from an 
intellectual sluggislhness or a kind of diffidence that 
prompts us slavishly to take opinions ready-made from 
anybody who will think them out and put them before 
us, Not infrequently, too, there isa smothered conscious. 





ness that the other mode of proceeding must carry one 
where one had rather not go and disturb convictions 
which it is much easier to keep unshaken, 

The practics of discriminating ia of couras incompatible 
With extreme partisaneahip, and with what ia known 
aniong politicians as consistency, Tia exercise will per 
mit ua to reject fow things without reserve, and aceept 
atill fower without qualification, For these reasona, if 
there were no others, it could never be adopted by seek 
era for popularity or by people whose great object in life 
in to get through it with ease and as much freedom from 
mental labor ad possible, Desides, it haa a tendeney to 
unsettle our estimates of men and things, and put ua in 
an attitude with reapeet to them of whose propriety we 
may ourselves be firmly convineed, while we find it 
totully impossible to persuade their friends that we are 
not acting ina highly absurd and unreasonable manner, 
Dilemmas of this sort have just been conspicuously ex- 
emplified in the somewhat notorious Stubbs-Tyng case, 
For Mr, Tyng personally it is difficult not to feel a sort 
of respect which it would be very diflicult indeed to en 
tertain for Mr, Stubbs, Mr, Stubbs, it is impossible to 
forget, is the person who, a couple of years ago, in the 
piscopal Couvention, denounced a resolution which 
recognized the existence of newapapers, on the ground 
that newapapers—all newapapers, religious or other—are 
an evil and the cause of all troubles in the Church, and 
should, consequently, be discouraged by pious people, 
One, therefore, instinctively disapproves of Stubbs as an 
anachroniam and a goose, Mr, Tyng, on the other hand, 
ia a clergyman of more than ordinary ability, earnestness, 
and vigor, and go far forth one is tempted to espouse his 
cause, But, seductive as such considerations are, they 
have really nothing to do with the matter, We are not 
to weigh Stubbs and Tyng against each other on their 
personal merits, but Stubbs, loyal to his Church, his par- 
ish, and his ordination vows, against Tyng the intruder 
and religio filibuster. Norare we to find an excuse for Mr. 
Tyng’s offence by regarding his action from a standpoint 
other than the one from which he was bound to regard 
it. Common-sense may, or may not, have justified his 
course—and a good deal of nonsense has been advanced 
in support of each proposition—but so long as he re- 
mained in the Episcopal ministry it was his business to 
shape his conduct by the dictates of his Church, and to 
have recourse to other guides was as distinctly an act of 
insubordination as any subaltern’s disregard of his supe- 
riors or intrusion into the command of a brother officer ; 
and when we find it hailed with applause by all the ene- 
mies of his Church, the act seems one of treason as well 
as of insubordination. For Tyng, gud Methodist, we 
might have admiration, but gud Episcopalian, he appears 
as a mutineer, schismatic, and revolutionist against the 
Church to which his allegiance isdue. For Stubbs, on 
the contrary, we can have only commendation, as a man 
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who, in defence of duty, courts a goed deal of odium and 
contumely, and braves the scurrilities and ex parte tra- 
duction of people incapable of appreciating the nature of 
his obligations. So we find ourselves arrayed upon the 
side of the man toward whom we feel something very 
like contempt, and opposed to the one for whom it is 
natural to have a liking. And the consciousness of the 
position is as uncomfortable to one’s self as the position is 
unaccountable to that very large proportion of people 
who, being once pro-Tyng and anti-Stubbs, remain so, 
changing sometimes, perhaps, with time, but rarely with 
circumstances. 

On the whole, in a great many matters it is manifestly 
not worth one’s while to institute this scrutiny at the 
cost of the pains and embarrassment it involves. With 
most of the men and things with which we are brought 
in contact the association is merely ephemeral and but 
one or two of their qualities are of importance to us. 
Having assured ourselves with respect to these, our con- 
cern with them is at an end, and, despite Terence’s senti- 
ment, Humani nihil a me alicnum puto, if our time and 
effort are of any value, we are forced to abstain from 
looking after properties which are unlikely to be of im- 
portance tous. Theimportant point with respect to any 
newly presented objects is to determine definitely first 
in what capacity and to what extent we shall have 
to do with them, and next how well they are adapted to 
our wants, Thia may often be done with all needful 
aecuracy by the summary process known aa tak 
ing a man’s measure, Which is simply a generaliz 
ing from a few apparent traita, OF course, conclusions 
ao formed are unexact and may often prove delunive, 
One may set down an Alcibiades or a Sardanapalus 
as no more than a fop or a voluptuary, and afterwards 
to his great confusion find that there is something 
dangerously heroic about him, In like manner, the man 
who in a certain range of subjects appears an Admirable 


Crichton, may prove in others to be densely ignorant, | public shall be taught to keep its place is the determina- | into the cars ata station, leisurely emptied, and left at 
Yet if his knowledge be thorough concerning that | tion of the whole body of ‘refroslmenters,” 
whereto we wish to apply it, its value for us is as great | reckon upon the consciousness of their own helplessness | and why cannot there also be restaurant-ears as there are 


as if it were universal, and, unless we desire to further 
avail ourselves of it, it is needless to explore its extent, 
Of necessity we must have clearly in our own mind the 
quality which it concerns us to estimate. If we are 
to be instructed in the classics our preceptor would de- 
rive no recommendation from his proficiercy in the 
higher calculus ; yet in public life we see the mistake 
constantly made of appointing men to difficult positions 
because of their success in others which require talents 
of an order entirely different if not incompatible. This 
is as if the pious monks of Saint Bernard were to em- 
ploy greyhounds to rescue belated travellers, or a sports- 
man to take a Newfoundland dog in quest of partridges. 
Nevertheless, the disregard of absurdities so palpable is 
general enough to have filled all the round holes in pub- 
lic life with square people, and thereby caused general be- 
wilderment at their failure to adapt themselves to their 
positions, 

Partial investigation, however thorough, is safe only 
when the interest we have at stake is correspondingly 
circumsciibed. In the case of anything with which our 
connection is to be permanent or equivalent to identity, 
it becomes essential to familiarize ourselves with every 
aspect of it; and innumerable commercial and matrimo- 
nial shipwrecks testify to the danger of insufficient 
search for possible reefs in seas whore surface is reassur- 
ing. Half-truth is more delusive than thorough going 
falsehood, because the large majority of honest people 
who can discern a lie is incapable of instituting a 
thorough scrutiny into the extent of truth; while the 
dangers of a little knowledge are greater than those of 
absolute ignorance, because the one affords a foothold 








of the objects of government to hold in check, have be-| 


come one of the motive powers in making the govern- 
ment. The qualities whereby a man is a good ruler, and 
those whereby he is a successful candidate for office, can- 
not co-exist. Rulers, instead of ruling, become the slaves 
of those whom they should govern ; aad the more unrea- 
soning and violent the prejudices of the mob, the more 
abject becomes their subservience, hastening even to 
anticipate the popular demand. The whole error is 
directly traceable to a partial reasoning—an argument 
from the nature of man, gud reasoning being, to the ex- 
clusion of all regard to his nature, gu@ animal. Its conse- 
quences are but an exemplification of the dangers inevi- 
table to every procedure upon the basis of an incomplete 
knowledge of the extent and nature of the furces where- 
with we have to deal. 


EATING ON THE WING. 
N travelling, one may leave behind his cares, his busi- 
ness, his personal effects, his friendships, his hair, 
his tongue, his wits, his heart, but he may not leave be- 
hind his stomach. The vacuum iv it is that which na- 
ture especially abhors, It is a crying child which every- 
body takes with him in travelling, and it is vastly more 
troublesome than avy personal luggage, for it cries for 
what is always the hardest to get, Wanting bread, the 
atones offered by railroad “ refreshinenting counters 
do not aatiafy it or lush its erying ; louder in each 
passenger's ear than the noise of the wheels, this inaep 

arable charge waila and will not be pacified, 

Although the special season of travel ia over, any aug 
gestion about ameliorating the panga of travel ia alwaye 
timely, There was nothing better and more charaeteria 
He in Dickens's last Christmas story than The Boy at 
the Junetion, Aw for the * bandolining” of hair there 
may be a lack of proof, but the determination that the 


They 


in travellers, The traveller is a hungry boy who must 


eat what is set before him without murmurs, or else go | 


away from the table; if displeased, he can go away and 
growl it out, but he cannot make his owa way to the 
pantry, nor do the “ five minutes for refreshments ” allow 
him to look for another table. The restaurant is as 
thoroughly his monopoly-master as the railroad itself, 
and if he does not learn therefrom the insignificance of 
one man he will never learn it. The bell sometimes 
anticipates the conclusion of his eating, but the women 
who have half-unsexed themselves to manage this busi- 
ness take good care that it shall not anticipate his pay- 
ing inadvance. Everybody remembers, with shuddering 
and disgust, the tough bread with whose crust a man 
might hang himself; the sloppy coffee, which may be 
second-hand for all that its purchaser knows; the cop- 
pery-looking pickles; the pain-summoning sandwich; 
the what-is-it mince pie, the cadaverous apple and the 
soaked berry ditto; the oysters drowned in water; the 
invincible sponge-cake ; the apples, pitted like small-pox 
victims ; the horrible compound sold for doughnuts and 
certain to render further eating unnecessary ; the bedrag- 
gled and besmeared counter with its impatient and snap- 
pish crowd. The commodious and well-kept restaurants 
are so few that every traveller has to lay up more or less 
of these disagreeables in his memories of journeys. 


If five minutes spent in cramming down what is not fit 
to be eaten at all are“ refreshing,” it is in the Pickwick- 
ian sense. People have perhaps not generally thought 
of it, but the fact is that this proceeding is a sheer 
insult and outrage to the stomach; the gnawing of 
hunger may be momentarily allayed, but entire absti- 


wherein error can take root of which the other is des-|nence would generally prove the cheaper course in the 


titute, To this charm which plausible theories pos 
sess for the masses, we are chiefly indebted for the ab. 
surdities that javest our political system. The sentiment 
of natural equality, true in a sense, has been distorted 
into the belief that one man is as good as any other man; 
fortified wherewith, its advocates, in the manner of Satan, 
who “rather than be less cared not to be at all,” have 
made unto themselves such a government as their proto- 
type was ejected from Heaven for attempting. All sorts 
of absurdities follow this and other half-truths of its 
kind. The man who would not present himself to drive 
your horses without a charucther in proof of his capacity, 
gets, as a natural right, a share equal to your own in the 
direction of the ship of state. The self-government 
which would be deemed absurd in a school, regiment, 
ship’s company, factory, family, or any community where 
order is required and wherefrom the disorderly are ex- 
cluded, is adopted for communities that count by millions 
and in which the disorderly remain and propagate them- 
selves at will. The brutish propensities, which it is one 





end, So far from its being of small consequence what is 
eaten duriog a journey, the system then more than ever 
requires good, even delicate, food and cooking, and that 
it should be eaten at proper and regular intervals, For, 
very probably, the journey is undertaken from motives 
which imply either grief or unusual joy, or weighty busi- 
ness care, or excitement at anticipated pleasure; or pre- 
parations may have been hastily made and a usual meal 
omitted just before starting ; the noise and motion of the 
car affects most persons more or less injuriously, and 
some in a great degree; the ordinary occupation is 
entirely suspended, and the feeling, whitever that is, 
which is for the time being the pressing one, has oppor- 
tunity to take entire possession of the mind. These dis- 
turbing causes are so generally working that it is no 
wonder that a journey of a day or two is sufficient to 
effect a disturbance in the system of most Americans, 
most of whom have feeble stomachs. 

Yet, as a rule, all the food which can be obtained at 
railroad stations is such as would be unwholesome at any 


time, and is, under the circumstances, particularly 80, 
Toat boys should peddle lozenges and all similar edible 
trash through the cars is perfectly explicable ; but it jg 
not so easy to say why the keepers of railroad regtay. 
rants persist in keeping nothing but unpalatable food, 
unless upon the improbable supposition that it returng 
the largest profit. What hinders them from furnishing 
good, substantial food, well-cooked and served, such ag 
the stomach of a hungry person requires? The essentials 
of food are meat and bread, to which might be added g 
few sorts of vegetables, all of the viands being as easily 
kept hot as they are on the table of a hotel. Fresh rollg 
and cold meats could, at least, be furnished, and they arg 
as easily preserved from decay as anything else, Why 
should not bread and meat be provided, instead of pastry 
and cake? Ifa person is not hungry he wants nothing; 
if heis, hedoes not want that ; yet his choice is, to take jt 
or go on empty. 

Like most railroad evils, this is hard to reform. Prob. 
ably to expect that the “refreshmenters” will voluntarily 
do well when they can make just as much by doing il, ig 
to place too much reliance upon the benevolence of human 
nature; but the reform may be effected without them, 
The railroad station is not the proper place to eat in, for 
the crowd of travellers who must all eat at one time, the 
acant time allowed for the eating, and the inevitable ner. 
Vousness leat the train may start anexpectedly, will 
always give the railroad restaurant the woret character. 
istica of Aierican public tables, ‘The proper remedy isto 
do the eating onthetrain, The" mistress’ of Magby June. 
tion eAW excellent innovations on the Continent, odious 
as they seemed toher, One wan, ascertaining the number 
of passenvera who wished to dine, telegrapling that for 
ward to a distant station, Where dinner was forthwith 
prepared and in readiness upon the arrival of the train, 
A mueh better plan provided neat baskets containing eat 
jing utensils and a eold lunch, whieh were to be taken 








| another station furtheron, ‘This plan should be adopted ; 


i|sleeping-cars? If the railroads themselves will not pro. 
vide them, the same private enterprise which runs the 
| splendid sleeping-ears of some Western roads should do 
lso. Until the thing is done, it would be well to leave the 
| “refreshmenters” alone, and provide one’s own fuod be- 
| forehand in hampers. 


VIEWS FROM MOUNTAINS. 
II. 

| FPNIE earth is a great round animal which rolls with. 

out wheels and travels without legs. Mountain 
}chains are the joined vetebrae of its spine; the twin 
oceans are the halves of its beating heart ; rivers, which 
start from the mountains, are its nerves; and scattered 
hills here and there are its ganglia. 

Does the analogy seem rough? Analogies are rarely 
perfect from all points. Whether the sea makes the 
rivers, or the rivers the sea, is a question which may be 
remanded to the academy lyceums; rivers are the nerves 
of motion, along which run the impulses that give the 
sea strength and movement, which thrill the subtle 
nerves of men with vitality and sweeten the fresh air as 
it blows, The silvery threads of nerve-fibre, by us called 
rivers, glistening in the sun and swept by surrounding 
currents of some mountain-sent influences too subtle for 
analysis, which descend from mountains, are innumera 
ble; where they are and the mountains which made 
them, there are pure air, the instinct of liberty, and the 
conditions which foster human life. Where there are 
mountains there are also men, A voleano is no part of 
the earth's spine, nor is it a ganglion ; it is only an ex 
crescence, discharging unhealthy matters from the ani: 
mal's system, and the men around it are only half-and- 
half. As the earth flattens in approaching the poles and 
the equator, human stature shortens and the standard of 
measurement shrinks. Where the rivers move #lug: 
gishly and have colored water, in the torrid zone, men 
are sluggish and colored too, for mountains are lacking: 
Where mountains are, men have wits and they stiffen 
into self-sustenance and amount to something ; elsewher 
they are parasitic vines, or else lichens, In the desert, 
mountain and river being both Jacking, men are no 
men at all, but only seeds floating in the wind. 

Man was made to go on two legs, erect, though it has 
taken him a number of centuries to find this out. His 
nature is to look up, as the sunflower’s is to face the sun. 
If the stars were near enough, they might be our mou” 
tains to which we could lift our eyes; but as the moon 
is only near enough to make children cry for it and oldet 
children walk under it and vow by it, the mountains of 
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the earth have been given us. As we look at the pyt* 
mids and the Sphinx, the existence of which so many 





ingenious theories have been framed to cover, nobody 
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seems to have imagined that the pyramids were a re- | 
action, in the soul of an Egyptian king, of the natural | 
instinct for looking up against the stifling of a desert. | 
Being without a mountain, did not he possibly seck to | 
make one? The sphinx is only a grotesque hill; and if) 
we are thrilled with delight at discovering a human pro- | 
file in the rocks of the White Mountains, was it inhu- 
man if this king seized the fancy of projecting the hu- 
man face into an artificially raised hill? 

To us Westerns, the mystery of the East springs out 
of its unlikeness to all we know and out of its oldness. 
Doubtless there is a third cause, however, the vast dis- 
tance its smooth surfaces contain, But this distance is 
probably one which custom may satisfy for any of us. 
On the other hand, as if to further illustrate the most 
truthful paradox that the countrics and sights furthest 
away are Close by us—if we did not lack eyes to see—in 
mountains a more perfect distance awaits our eyes, one 
which is not dead in vastness, but vital in selfstrength | 
and capable of infinite satisfaction. The distance of the 
East, lying wearily upon plains, is sweet, but it cloys; 
the distance of mountains, holding in itself all the stores 
of life and strength, has everything but the possibility 
of satiety. 

How mountains rebuke conventionality and fashion ! | 





Not Solomon or Xerxes, in all his glory, was arrayed like | 
one of them, Ta their calm dignity no thought of | 
“styles” intrudes, They do not suggest that tmaterial | 
objects are of Ho just account in life, for they teach ex 


plicily the tae and value of beauty; but in their pros 


ence all atudy of dross and custom which is based on ea: | perhaps the aun, hureying to show ua what he eould do 


price instead of beauty and fitheas alirivela into eon 
tempt, 


dress to go and geo the king, 
=the nearest modern approach to Boceaccio'’s Deean- 


shrink and seatter, Politicians, with their trading | 
schemes ; mother generals-in-chief, marshalling their di 


| in an emergency, had overturned ail lia pots of eolora 
Taking the most eostly fabries of loons to the} Where the great tabea touched the lake and the land | 
mountaing in October would be like putting on a enlico | there wan a fiery spot; and where they all united there 
Our Saratoga assemblage! was the fiery sun himeelt 
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neys, no noise except the faint bark of a dog floats to us, | 

the great chess-board squares are without players, and | 

the whole has the appearance of a picture. 
Unfortunately, it was a hazy day in which we looked: | 


P : | 
The lake was of a dingy color and it lad no sparkle. | 


The Adirondacks were dim, the clouds on them saad 
thick and leaden, and a haze with innumerable folds 
shut off the especial beauties of distance; the whole 
view was misty and a tantalizing smoke came even to 
our feet and broke against the mountain. Paradoxically, 
we could see just what we could not see. The lake was 
lovely ; a furnace beyond it sent out a trailing cloud of 
white smoke, and a single sloop was white against the 
opposite shore and laid the image of its sail in the water. 
But while we grieved compensation came out of the 
very clouds and smoke that made us grieve. The sun, 
who had been “drawing water” and had finished his 
work, saw the case and wrought the hindering clouds 
into beauty. Ue re-commenced his water-drawing. He 
thrust down his stripes of light, broadening and enlarging | 
as they went, until they touched the lake below ; and by 
| 





some rarely-seen magic the stripes ceased to be stripes. 
They were vast hollow tubes, expanding from the center; 


jand where they entered the water they did not hiss, but 


a fiery spot of light burned on each and showed the con- 
test of the two, Between these, and filling their spacer, 


other tubes ran down to the land beyond the lake; the 


ple, and every tint appeared in a little rift above where 








It was a wheel in the pky 
with the sun fora hub, 


which he will sprinkle over the land in showers ; then he 


| lifted out his tubes and slowly withdrew them into him- 


minishing resources for the forlorn hope of a matrimo-| self, and then broke through the unwilling clouds and 


nial onset ; dawdlers, who never did anything or thought 
anything, and have squeezed life dry ; mushrooms of so 
ciety, who are suddenly on the top of the wave and want | 
to be seen in a great foam,—all such never see the moun- 
tain, for it is unconscious of them ; but they have some- 
how an uneasy sense of inferiority before it, and they 
shrewdly keep away. | 

In calling mountains the source of strength we meant | 
precisely that. Every man needs to go to them periodi- 
cally to recruit himself. Not merely is their air purer | 
and fuller of oxygen, but they are the antipodes of paved 
streets, and their stiliness is a bath for the soul. If there 
is any fountain of youth in the country, it is on the top | 
of a mountain ; on mountains grow antidotes for all the | 
poisons of trade and society. From the dead level of | 
mankind there is no reversal so good as a transfer to 
mountains; it is like regaining the sleep of childhood 
with all its pleasant dreams. O noble brows to which 
time brings no wrinkles! O shaggy sides which your | 
leaping streams hardly wear! O great piles whose 
“glimmering summits far withdrawn” are what we may | 
call the points of God’s crown! O gentle strengtheners 
of faith, tender lovers of mankind !—there is no more un- 
failing friendship than yours! 

Let us look at one more picture : 


Rising slowly on the eastern side, a mountain lying | 


clear and west of the Green Mountain range, unroman- 
tically called Snake, although snakes are as rare there as 
in Ireland, drops suddenly down on its western side, and 


shows Champlain five miles distant. ‘The mountain is 





nota peak, but a long ridge, and its western side lacks 
little of being perpendicular, This peculiarity of shape, 
80 unlike mountains in general, makes a striking pecu 

liarity in the view from it, for wo see the earth as the 
eagle sees it when “he clasps a crag with hooked 
hands”; instead of surveying a landscape at a distance, 
as in ordinary mountain views, we see it below our feet 

Only this is not “close to the sun, in lonely lands,” for 
the land is a garden, brought close to the edge of the 
mountain, and then unrolled as a carpet until the lake 
marks its edge, The level is that of a prairie, and the 
apparent fertility is the same, Directly underneath our 
feet are strips of woods ; thence to the lake the land is 
Marked into chess-board squares by fences, some squares 
being russet brown, some golden yellow, and some a de- 
parting green; clumps of orchard dot them here and 
there, with cattle reduced to the size of dogs; farm- 
houses can be picked out one by one, and a village 
church, which of course is painted white, pricks up its 
spire in the distance. ‘The mountain would be a sublime 
Place for looking down upon a great battle, and the plain 
would be a place for easily marshalling forces ; but there 


brightly smiled upon us, 

This we saw from Snake Mountain, which divides the 
townships of Addison and Weybridge, in Addison county, 
Vermont. It was the last picture of the season, 





CORRESPONDENCE, 





The Editors of Tuk Rounp TaBue, desirous of encouraging bold 
and free discussion, do not exact of their correspondents an 
agreement with their own views ; they, therefore, beg to state 


that they do not hold themselves responsible for what appears | 


under this heading, as they do for the editorial expression of 
their opinions. 
NIAGARA. 
Cataract Hous, NIAGARA FALLs, 
September 1, 1867. 
— at any time can Niagara be called quiet 
KJ with the eternal thunder of the mighty cataract for 


| ever pounding on one’s tympanum; but socially it is just 


now a trifle dull. It has, indeed, too many natural at- 


| tractions in the way of sight-seeing ever to become a 


first-class watering-place. And this seeming paradcx a 
moment's reflection will, I think, resolve into sound phi- 
losophy. Where there is so much to be seen, so much 
that is startling from its novelty or grandeur, one has 
little time to recur to those innocent bat somewhat 
trivial diversions which make the real essence of watering- 
place existence. Brought face to face with this mighty 
and marvellous struggle of nature, frivolity shrinks back 
abashed, Even in the shallowest and most fashionable 
of mortals there remains a certain dim instinet of rever- 


ence which, in the presence of unwonted sublimity, in- 


spires an uneasy consciousness of incongruity, a convic: | 


tion that ordinary methods of action are out of accord 
with the surroundings, and which, if it go no further, 
teachea us at least what not to do and aay, 
dour feels that it is not exactly “a pretty sight,” nor 
“perfectly splendid ;” she doesn't quite kuow why, and 
if her limited magazine of interjections affords ber no 


Miss Pompa- 


more appropriate expression for her feelings, she is apt 
to be driven into the eloquence of silence. 

From some such reason as this, I think, it results that 
80 few people stay here for any length of time, and that 
flirtation so languishes in sight of these tumbling waters. 
After a day or two, the effect with each successive day 
increasing, the grandeur becomes oppressive ; one grows 
anxious to get back to the congenial littlenesses of life, a 
denser atmosphere, a lower level of nature, 


** Meadows trim with daisies pied, 
Shallow brooks and rivers wide,” 


where admiration is not entirely absorbed in awe and 











How the falls must have roared their disapproval! Here 
is no place for amorous dalliance of youth and maiden, 
for pensive retirements into secluded corners, for sweet, 
coy confessions under the modest moon. Yet that chaste 
luminary lights up in her nightly round few scenes of 
wilder beauty than is presented by the plunging, boiling, 
eddying river as it roars and foams and flashes by. But it 
is a picture lacking in all tender suggestiveness ; one would 
as soon think of making love on Vesuvius as here. The 
noise alone would be destructive of all well-regulated 
flirtation. The soft nothings wherein love delights de- 
mand a whisper to be effective : 
“* Lenesque sub noctem susurri.”’ 

To utter compliments for an entire evening at the same 
pitch of voice wherein one might hail ‘a ship in a storm 
would be distressing, if not ridiculous. Nor is there any 
parallel with the booming of the surf to which the roar 
of the rapids is sometimes compared. ‘The billows break 
on the sand with a regular cadence, a rise and fall of 
sound (very different from the incessant monotonous 
bellowing of the cataract), to which the ear readily ac- 
commodates itself without fatigue and which, mellowed 
a little by distance, becomes even musical. With the 
ocean, too, we grow to a certain extent familiar ; we wan- 
ton in her motherly embraces, “ we cling to her, strive 
with ler, hold her fast.” There are times when the sea 
hides all her mighty tribulation and passion, her terror 
and cruelty and wrath, under an aspect of ineffable seren- 


| heavy clouds at right and left were foreed into darle pur: | iY and purity and calm; when we forget her power and 


recognize only her beauty, even though it be the trench: 
Hut 


never in AHY pliase is there AugE that is soft or genial 


efous beauty of the tiger with sheathed elawa, 


ov attractive in the falls; all there is grim and haughty 
and repellant, Death lurks for ever beneath those awift, 


dark, pitiless waters, Hlereabouts young love’a dream 


Through hia tubes which he had | should end in a sor ry nightmare, 
evon—if suddenly removed to the mountains would) let down he drew for some fifteen minutes the water 


Perhaps in all this I ama little fanciful, but if so I 
might as well follow the faney to its logical conclusion 
in ascribing to a similar influence the inconceivable stu- 
pidity which, if I am to take the one on last Wednesday 
night as a sample, seems to reign over our hops, A 
more funereal piece of merry-making I have never assist- 
At precisely 
| half-past eight the ball-room was thrown open—a very 
| fine and spacious one it is--and was speedily filled by the 
| 
| 


ed at even in our land of solemn pastime. 


select and brilliant assemblage. that usually adorns such 
occasions, But its energy seemed to have evaporated in 
selectness and brilliancy ; it found itself unequal to the 
exertion of dancing. For two mortal hours the unhappy 
band blew and scraped and perspired, and doubtless 
swore, without evoking the slightest saltatory enthu- 
siasm. To besure once or twice some sixteen daring 
individuals got up and encouraged each other to straggle 
wearily through a quadrille with the air of paying the 
last rites to a dear departed relative; but their innova - 
tion evidently excited much disgust. among the com- 
pany. Round dances, requiring more independence 
and labor, were not attempted at all. Finally, the band 
in despair played a dirge to which some young persons 
from the country insanely attempted to dance the lancers, 
but speedily retired in great confusion to the congenial 
shelterof the wall. At half-past ten the performance end- 
ed, and everybody went to bed in a state of subdued joy. 
Perhaps I should mention that the ethereal Miss M—g- 
g—ns, of Mugginsville, was arrayed with faultless ele- 
gance; that the charming Mrs. General Bl—dg—rs, of 
Swampscutt, looked divinely beautiful ina pea-green moire 
antique with Jemon-colored trimming; and that those 
ravishingly lovely sisters, the Miss J—ggl—s (or should 
it be the Misses J—gyle’), of Tuckahoe, wore diamonds 
that made them the observed of all observers, Perhaps I 
should mention all this, but I shan‘t, Abler pens than 
mine shall chronicle those triumphs of the toilette, of 
whose mysteries, to tell the shameful trath, lam wofully 
| iynorant, 
| In all this extraordinary social dearth where am I to 
| find materials for writing a letter? There are the natu- 
ral wonders of the place to be sure, but then everybody 
has seen them; as some one said the other day, an Eng- 
| lishman thinks he has done America when he has visited 
| New York and Boston and seen Niagara. And for those 
| unhappy beings without the pale of civilized significance 
who haven’t yet been there, from Brainard and Mrs, Sig- 
| ourney and a score of other poets and poetlings, whose 
| names will doubtless readily occur to them, they may 
derive a very admirable and accurate notion of what 
| Niagara is not. In fact, Niagara is indescribable by pen 
or pencil ; even Church’s picture fails to giveany adequate 
idea of its vastness and grandeur. The first view is gen- 
erally a disappointment ; one’s imagination is stunned, 





one may be human without a blush. I wonder if the as it were, by the immensity of the watery miracle. It 
wide piazzas of the Cataract ever echoed to a kiss? How is only after repeated visits and protracted study that 


are not even the forces of peaceful agriculture visible ;! the rapids must have raged anew at the impropriety! ' one begins to approximate to a conception of its true di- 
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mensions. But with its superficial aspect everybody is 
familiar: the slippery, breathless, blinding scramble 
through the Cave of the Winds, where the crafty guide 
charms you by the flattering tale that the rock whereon 
you are standing is a spot where very few visitors ever 
venture, and that it is called Jeronto (an Indian equiva- 
lent for backsheesh, you afterwards discover), and then 
proceeds with reckless daring to clamber out for your 
sole edification to another rock where mortal foot has 
never trod before ; Terrapin Tower, from whose summit 
you look straight down into the wreathing mist of the 
Horse-shoe Fall and say “ How stupendous!” and wonder 
what if the railing should break, and check a fearful 
desire to spring down into that seething abyss: the old 
gentleman on Goat Island who sells hair rings, from 
whom you buy a specimen of that artless jewelry with 
the beloved name deftly interwoven in its periphery ; the 
Indian bazaars with gorgeous presentment of feather 
fans and tropic birds and countless other devices to lure 
from the unwary pocket its tribute dollars ; the bewilder- 
ing maze of bridges and toll-gates where you have to pay 
to get through and then pay to get back; the general 
feeling of mental indigestion which one experiences after 
cramming all these wonders in a couple of days,—does 
not every one remember it all, and why should I bore 
your readers with a repetition? Or why, indeed, should 
I continue to bore myself indoors with this stupid letter 
when the golden summer afternoon is showering mellow 
radiance on rock and water and Goat Island woos me to 
roam in its quiet but somewhat dusty shades (for here, 
too, have blown the arid winds), where, in the language 
of our native bard, “I may loaf and invite my soul.” 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


. a. 8S. H.” ON WALT WHITMAN. 


O THE Epiror or TnHE RounD TaBLeE: 

Sm: The “ good gracious” tone of Mr. G. 8. H.’s 
plaintive expostulations, in one of your late issues, 
against The London Chronicle's appreciative review of 
Walt Whitman is in itrelf sufficiently comic, but the 
style and grammar in which his evil genius has prompted 
him to lodge his complaints are even more 80; and, 
doubtless, ere this your most discerning readers have, as 


| heaped upon Mr. Whitman in the past!” How does the | 
juxtaposition of the “fulsome flattery ” with the “dire 
detraction ” make the former dissonant? How can dis- | 
/sonance be the result of a relation between detraction 
and flattery? And then we are told of “the Homeric 
| thoughts of the Greek mind.” We did not know that the 
Greek mind was characterized by “‘ Homeric thoughts ” 
‘any more than by JEschylean or Aristophanean or Phi-| 
\dian or Platonian thoughts. We shall next hear of 
| the Shakespearian thoughts or the Tupperean thoughts | 
of the English mind. And, by way of absurd cap- 
|gstone and last mad bell to his bedlam pagoda, Mr. G. 
|S. H. talks of “ the Elysian glories” of a digestive appar- 
;atus! 

I must not forget the syntax. After the comedy the) 
| farce, by all means. ‘“ By admitting the article into your 
| columns, etc., we have inferred, perhaps rashly, that you 
echo the spirit and sentiment of your quotation,” ete. 
| You learned by the construction of this sentence, Mr. | 
| Editor, that it was Mr. G.S. H.,and not yourself, that | 
‘admitted the article into your columns. It was news, | 
| wasn't it? ‘“ We have read quite a number of reviews, | 
eic., upon this gentleman’s character.” Reviews wpon a 
/charaeter! “Ugh! It turns my brain almost to think 
, how venomous some critics can become [he certainly 
/means me!] when they once get into the evil babit of | 
| dipping their pungent pens in gall. They are very stilet- | 
/toes in their hands,” etc. They? Who? Clearly, the 
'critics. The critics are stilettoes. Oh,ho! Further on, 
| by the same syntax, they are also “ poisonous barbed 
| arrows.” Yes, indeed, and have heads, Mr. G. 8. I., | 
; which some milder critics have not! “ We are 
glad to hear that an English journal has been bold | 


’ 


;enough, perhaps too bold, to enter the lists,” ete. He} 


jis glad to hear that an English journal has been 


perhaps too bold to enter the lists. Sweet, isn’t 
it? And then he refers to “ wicked scandal.” What sort 
of scandal is that? Does it exist in contradistinction to 
“good scandal?” And next the phrase, “ [t is very fool- | 
|ish and silly,” which we should say such gross tautology | 
\is also. Then, “Mr. W. may be so fortunate or unfortu-. | 
nate, as the case may be, to mect with this fate [that is, | 
of becoming famous]. We only wish he may prove 
| himself worthy of it.” So fortunate to meet with this 
| fate. Worthy of being so unfortunate. Bravo! “ We) 
| would like very much, and may some time give, owr rea- | 
sons tor holding that what The Chronicle calla Mr. Whit- | 
{man’s ‘positive and entire originality,’ is as far from | 
| genuine poetic originality as the dreams and vagaries of | 





VERBAL CRITICISM. 
To THE Epiror oF THE RouND TABLE: 


Sir: Soon after Mr. Marsh commenced his series of 
essays on Webster's Dictionary in The Nation, Mr. Moon 





Sept. 28, 1867 


wrote to The Round Table a few letters of comment on 


Mr. Marsh’s style in the Websterian essays. Mr, Moon 


| was himself criticised in turn by a number of corre. 


spondents of Zhe Nation, and some of them were, jn 
return, answered by Mr. Moon in The Round Table, | 
intend to offer no remark on that controversy ; but I men. 
tion it to show that, in those days, to wit, about a year 
ago, The Nation seemed to regard verbal criticism as 


| Matter of some importance—so much, at least, as to be 
| worth a considerable space in its (Ze Nation's) pages, 


About six months later, on the publication of Gould's 
Good English, The Nation, in a review of that book, 


| took some pains to disparage it ; not for any designated 
, philological faults. but for the general frivolousness of itg 


subject-matter. Verbal criticism, at that time, had be. 
come a very small business; and The Nation wondered, 
with elaborate scorn, why anybody should take the trou. 


‘ble to write a book on common errors in language, inas. 


much as errors are common, and will be so, and yet peo. 
ple of ordinary comprehension manage to understand the 


| language in which such errors abound. 


It is no affair of mine to reconcile these apparently con. 
flicting views on the subject of verbal criticism. Buta 
short article in a late number of The Nation has attracted 
my attention by reason of its clumsy syntax ; and I can. 


‘not help thinking that its writer might be aided in his 
| future practice by seeing a little of the contemned verbal 


criticism applied to his handiwork in this single instance, 


| The article is so short that I will quote it entire : 


‘** Mr. Johnson has at last produced his long-expected amnesty 
proclamation, As the reconstruction act specially provides that 


| Presidential pardon or amnesty shall not qualify persons now 


under the ban to vote, the proclamation would possess little po- 
litical importance if it were not a political manifesto, and were 


| not filled with inuendoes directed against Conzress, acd did not, 


in tact, indicate pretty clearly Mr. Johnson's intention to carry 
on the war, He reiterates in it broadly the doctrine that what- 
ever conditions he thought proper to impose on the South are 
Jegal; but no others, This last step seems to render his im- 
peachment more certain, He has evidently passed under new 
management, and is displaying more vigor and coherence than 
he has done yet. Gold is, in the meantime, creeping steadily up; 
and what with the complication at Washington, the Democratic 
victory in California, and the weakness exhibited by one or two 
prominent Republicans on the subject of the public debt, the po- 
litical sky is cloudier than it has been for many months. Con- 
gress has formally withdrawn from the Presideut all the author- 
ity 1t has given or can give to the President to grant pardon or 
amuesty to persons not convicted of any offence, so that he now 


Father Rabelais would say, smiled, grinned, sniggered, | a veritable dyspeptic are unlike the clear, fresh, Homeric | relies wholly on judicial interpretations of his powers under the 


guffawed, bawled, screeched, howled, yelled, roared, 
brayed, ricochetted, and rolled over with Jaughter at 
this extraordinary effusion. It is quite plain that its au- 


thor has not profited by Mr. G. Washington Moon’s| finally, is the bright, consummate, great gold egg of | she 


acute and admirable criticisms in your columns, 

At the outset, after mentioning your admission to The 
Round Table of “a paragraph” from The London Chron- 
tcle, he has you in the next sentence as the adimitter of 
“the article” from that journal—manifertly in his liter 
ary inexperience oblivious of the broad distinction between 
an article and a paragraph. Further down we have: 
“ But why not, for conscience’ sake, enter the lists like 
rational, sensible, honest Christian men, and not with 
such a noive of rams’ horna and such an everlasting trum- 
peting ?” How a solitary eulogy in a London paper, pre- 


ceded, as your correspondent owns, by a long term of | remembrance blind, 


adverse criticiem, cao sugyest a noise of rams’ horns and 
an everlasting trumpeting, is more than | know, 


And by what rule of metaphor are honesty and Chris 


tianity rhetorical Jimbs of the image of entering liste for 
Still further below 
“ Tivery eane man will instantly -believe that 


tourney or combat d Uoutrance? 
we have: 
Mr, Whitman's fame is made up of nothing but sound 
ing brace and tinkling eymbale.”” Dear and amiable Mr 
G8. H,, forgetiul eo soon of your just previous fame’ 
horns and everlasting trumpetings therewith, how ean 
fame be made up of sounding brass and tinkling eym- 
bale? Are thore, in any case, supporsable ingrediente in 
the composition of a reputation? But, alae! aa you 
pertinently say in continuation, “ Why ja it that our 
poor hiinan nature tiuet continually plead guilty of 
heedlesely rushing from one extreme to another? [tis 
very foolieh and eilly, without any exeure cr palliation,” 
fo it is, indeed, my distressed one! And then the ingen 
Hous youth, Alter presuming, of eourae without the 
lenst maliee in the world, that “there must be seme 
thing” in the “wicked seandal” about "Mr, Whit 
man’s sensuous, sacrilegious, and immoral poetry” 
—whieh presumption we should suppose would relieve 
the libel of all the wickedpess—avows that, “after all 
the wicked seandal, it does not seem consistent or rational 
to distinguish the book as *incomparably the largest 
poetic book (with one exception) of our period.’” But 
by what logic is the consistency or rationality of an as- 
sertion respecting the scope of an author's work depend- 
ent upon preceding allegations against the moral charac 
ter of that work? Equally and as deliciously incoherent 
and dislocated is the succeeding reflection : “ How disso 
nant this fulsome flattery beside the dire detraction 


Andin 
what respect is a noise of rams’ horns and an everlasting 
trumpeting incompatible with honesty and Christianity % 


| thoughts of the Greek mind, or the glorious imaginings | 
}of the Miltonic muse, both of which could boast of 
| ‘a digestive apparatus thoroughly eupeptic,’” 


etc. Here, | 


our young friend's goose grammar! “ We would like | 
very much our reasons for holding,” ete. Of course be 

| would like his reasons. But would the publie? And, 

then, that sublime grammatical conception which rounds 

j all ! What sort of a stomach Homer had, sand whether, 

in country phrase, his digester was out of kilter or not, 

we shall never kuow ; but it is interesting, though foreign, 

| to recollect in this connection that the “ glorious jmagin- 

ings of the Miltonic muse” came from one who had 

about the worst case of dyspepsia on record, #0 severe 
| that it ended in amaurosia, and gave Milton to human 

jut this, as we have said, is foreign, 
| for measures and not men oecupy Mr. G. 8. IL; and ne- 
cording to him there are “the Homeric thoughts of the 
Greek mind” and “the glorious imaginings of the MiL 

tonie muse,” both of which could boast of a digestive 
apparatus! It is the firat time that we ever heard of 
mental poseessions or operations being thus furnished 

That they are so now, we owe to the grace of Mr, G. 8, 
IL.’s ayntax, 

It eeemsto me that this modeat young gentleman 
thia very modest and very young pentleman—who an 
nounces his views in such superior Moglish, and cherishes 
the intention of refuting the positivna of the masterly 
critique in The London Chronicle, ought to We told thet 
that article is the composition of Mr. W. M. Hoaeetti, 
widely and well known aa the translater of Dante and ae 
4 thoroughly accomplished scholar, and recognized aa one 
Of the foremost eritieal authorities in Great Britain 
When these facia hive completely penetrated his intelli 
Hence; when le aleo realizes that the article in question 
in HO expression of “faleome flattery,” bat of calm and 
impartial comprehension and insight, seeking to render to 
a poet deemed great only the just praise deemed due; and 
when he is furthermore fully informed that it is but the 
partial embodiment of very exalted opinions shared, with 
respect to that poet’s work, by some of the most compe- 
tent and eminent men in this country, in Great Britain, 
in Franee, and in Germany,—he may see reasons for 
thinking and speaking of it ina manner far different 
from that he has assumed; and having gained some 
adequate conception of the serious task he so lightly pro- 
poses to himself in planning to demolish its conclusions, 
he may set himself without delay to the accomplishment 
of his design by at once commencing upon those primary 
lessons in the art of composition which in his case are of 











Constitution, In President Lincoln's proclamation the author- 
ization of Congress was formally referred to in the preamble and 
declared to be in accordance with judicial construction,” 

‘he words in the second sentence are so arranged that 
y intimate that certain persons are now under the ban 
to vote; an intimation which would not exist had the 
writer said “shall not qualify [those] persons to vote who 
are now under the ban.” 

In the third sentence the words “in it” were much 
better out, because they are not needed, and because the 
antecedent of “it” is along way off And, in the same 
sentence, but no others’ is © comically incomplete ex- 
pression. 

In the fourth sentence “ step" jaa very i) chosen word ; 
and “more certain” a doubtful case of comparing a sue 
perlative, 

Ju the fifth sentence “ passed under new management” 
is a strangely ambiguous plirase; “vigor” and “ cole 
rence’ do pot mic well under the government of “dis. 
playing’; and “yet” contradicts the averment of the 
sentence. ‘The writer means “more than he has done” 
previously ;" yew” includes the present time, 

In the sixth sentence “ what,” if not quite a valygariam, 
ja at lenet superfluous, 

In the seventh sentence gave would be much better 
than “hee given; and Aim would be much better than 
the repetition of “ the President.” 

J am not quite eure that FE underatand the eighth 
(which is the last) sentence ; but, according to what | 
suppose to be ite meaning, 1b should be thus traneposed | 
‘Th the preatuble to President Lineola’s proclamation 
the authorization,” ete, 

PS.=Why dow aliiost everybody omit one of the 1a 
in epelling innuendo ? 





REVIEWS, 


All books designed for veview in Tue Rounn Tania muat be sent 
to the affice, 


A POPULAR LIFE OF WINTHEIELD? 

grees is said to influence one-sixth part of 

the population of these States, and the tabular ag- 
gregations show this sect much ahead of all others in the 
number of churches and united seatings, Notwithstand- 
ing that its strength lies among the humbler classes, the 
statistics show a larger amount of property devoted to 
ecclesiastical uses in this denomination than in any 
other, 
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For a century and a quarter the names of Wesley and | 
Whitefield have been dearest to the Methodist heart, and 
the story of the extension of their faith is one of dogged 
persistency and of well-directed enthusiasm. “ Former- 
ly,” said Whitefield, in his struggling days, “if a person 
was serious and preached Christ, he was termed a Puri- 
tan ; now he is called a Methodist.” Puritanism was the 
same spirit, but under a far different guise. It was mili- 
tant with carnal weapons; it grew in persecution, and 
had the governmental enmity to confront. Methodism 
had none of these extraneous aids to advancement. 
Whitefield coveted martyrdom ; but he was not privi- 
leged to feel anything worse than a mountebank’s scourge, 
or suffer greater inflictions than rotten eggs and dead 
cats. His tribulation was not so splendid as that of the 
stake or block, but it was as effective. It was tireless ac- 
tivity in the vilest purlieus ; it was exposure in the wilder- 
nessamid wolves and Indians ; it was tempting the sea and 
enduring the hurricane ; it was preaching eighteen thou. 
sand sermons in a lifetime ;it was forty times a week in the 


nibbed their pens sharply. 


Methodism grew and has grown. Goldsmith had tried 
to argue the thing down, but ineffectually. “The only 
way to conquer a visionary,” he concluded, “ was to de- 
spise him. The stake, the faggot, and the disputing 
doctor in some measure ennoble the opinions they 
are brought to oppose. They are harmless against inno- 
vating pride; contempt alone is truly dreadful.” The 
church statistics of the United Kingdom to-day show a 
different result from that predicted. Puseyism is more 
dangerous to Episcopacy than the latter to the faith of 
Whitefield. It has borne the burden of ridicule easily, 
steadily, and from the beginning. 

This attrition begat some wit at least. “You ask me 
about the principles of the Methodists,” says Walpole to 
a friend. “The visible part seems to be nothing but 
tabernacle or field pulpit, kept up for years, and often ad- | stricter practice than that of our Church, clothed in the 
vanced to sixty hours, beside the time spent daily in pri- | old exploded cant of mystical devotion. For example, 
vate ministrations ; it was swaying thirty thousand souls | you take a metaphor; we will say our passions are 
ofa frosty morning in the open pasture by the light of weeds ; you immediately drop every description of the 
lanterns and before sunrise ; it was a purpose unfailing | passion and adopt everything peculiar to weeds. In five 
and an indomitable will in urging sinners to fly from | minutes a true Methodist will talk with the greatest 
the wrath to come. What it encountered was but a | compunction of hoeing—this catches women of fashion 
laugh, or a word that it heeded not. Warburton called ; and shopkeepers.” Sidney Smith could not have been 
Whitefield “ mad,” but what of that? The bishop was | more caustic. 
accounted the madder of the two by a great many. | 





The book before us presents no new phase of the sub- 
Johnson stigmatized Whitefield as a mob orator, who ject. The last previous biography of Whitefield was that 


owed his success to vociferation ; but the preacher, at all| by Dr. Philip in 1837, a closely-printed volume of some 
events, did not, as the other did, talk to conquer for con-! six hundred pages, and to reduce this mass by condensa- 
quering’s rake. Ile was terribly in earnest, which is| tion and removing unnecessary speculation was, perhaps, 
more than could be said of the lexicographer’s ‘‘ robust | desirable. This is what Mr, Andrews purposed doing 
sophistry.” A fine day was the sign to the clumsy so-| and he has partially effected it; bat still the book would 
journer at Streatham that Mr. Thrale’s carriage would | bear more of the same process of discarding. There was 
be ready to take him into town to meet the“ club, or) a remarkable sameness in Whitefield’s life, and year 
dine with a friend at the Mitre ;” but when Whitefield | after year, in its recital, only gives out much the same ex- 
saw a clear snow he thanked God for “such blessed | perience. Ilis voyages to America, so often repeated, 
itinerating weather.” Wohitefield’s prayer was, “ wa were, in effect, but one story as many times retold. His 
that I may become all things to all men ;” Johnson’s 


| peregrinations about the British islands had ever the 

custom, as the world knows, was strongly the reverse. | same incidents and the same ending. Ilis was ao life | 

But how could each stand a laugh? Foote practised | much better told in characteristic sections. The sequence 

faces, and announced that he was going to introduce the | of events with him does not follow intimately enough that 

scrofulous Samuel to his Haymarket audience. The big 

doctor bought an oak stick, and stood it sgmneneny | 
in the corner of his room, and the mimic went no farther. 


of the greater ones of history to make the preservation 
of a strict chronology desirable. lis boyhood, the Ox- 


: , Cai 
row argued and fulminated, however different their kind. | say that my chief aim in its preparation has 
The Conservatives were alarmed, and all the wits rushed | ply the great demand for some work that might be acces- 
to their assistance. The coterie of The Connoisseur | sible to all, both in consequence of its moderate price and 


Fifty years later, Sidney | its plain, untechnical language.” We welcome Mr. Sam- 
Sie i at a eae - : 3 Bp na. p “ ‘ F _ 
Smith was bracing his ridicule in the same way, but still j uels’s bock as one which fills a certain niche in a very 





| ford association, his labors in London and in the country, 
Foote again prepared a farce to show off an abominable | his connection with the colony of Georgia, and his New | 
hypocrite, with reverend aye and infamous disease, tot-| England revivals are the marked episodes, while prece 
tering to the tabernacle, Ie dressed his own body in the | dence of time in these was of little moment, A well- 
likeness of the preacher, and delivered his prologue with | considered essay is probably a fitter limit to such a life 
amock unction in the very intonation that had thunder: | than even so siall a volume as the present. 


ed over Moorfields, “Satan is angry,” cried the preach-| Woe may only add that, while recent events in our 


et, “Tam now mimicked and burlesqued on the public) country’s annals have been supposed to add materially 
stage, All hail suelfcontempt!” Tle bought no cudgel ;| to the knowledge held of us abroad, our author has not 


that had been unworthy bis martyring spirit, but at the | avoided some singular mistakes. Ie makes, for in- 





rome time he thought it not unmeet to banter punning: 
ly from his desk, “Tlowever, much you all admire Mr, 
Foote, the devil will one day make a football of him,” 

It ia really to be doubted if this dreadful Aristophanes 
of lie day wae, all considered, a greater actor than 
Whitefield himself, The preacher gave to his heartfelt 


stance, the population of Georgia at the outbreak of the 
Revolution in 1776 two millions, or two-thirds of the en- 
tire people of all the colonies, Speaking of Cambridge, 
in Massachusetts, he couples it with “ Northampton, in 
New Kopland,” with an implication of a different juris 
diction ; and in other instances makes equally erroneous 


earnestness all the benefit of a thorough knowlede of | inferences, 
efeet Ininanner, Te awayed with it the peer as well as : : 
the outenet, Cheaterfleld ealled hia eloquence unrivalled ; THE BIRDS OF NEW ENGLAND-* 


and the mere sight of is bobbing wig above the heads 
Of a crowd had the power of a charm upen the ignorant 
He probably had aa little theological learning: as any 
preacher who ever attained a tithe of lita influence; yet 
Ne dipressed Hite ae the moat ingenious apeaker he 
Vad ever heard, On Sundays his beat aermona came 
When le had been hardest at work in the eame vein 
Hitough the week, Tle might have eneried his library in | 
Wis pocket—he lad none and wiehed for none, ‘There 
Was but one book for hin and one text—<the salvation of 
AOule, He reiterated without wearying. Garrick paid 
You could never fully conceive the power of his eloquence 
Wii he had repeated the same discourse forty times 

lie went on improving to the last, as the aetor did in 

"Loar," He rung every change of passion in his tone, 
The old stager of Drury Lane used to aay that the 
world knew not the pathos in a concurrence of short sy! 


lables until it had heard Whitefield utter ‘ Mesopota 
Mia!” 


[RROCOND NOTION, | 

wes on ornithology do not make thelr appear 

ance in this country ao frequently that the advent 
of one possessing any weight of authority orelaim to con 
sideration should pasa unregarded, Vor this reason we 
return tow volume which we have briefly treated after a 
comparatively cursory examibation before, Our literature 
isesapeclally deficientin works upon this branel of natural 
liistory, benving the impress of eelentifie aecurmey and 
il the saiie tine in any degree adapted to the popular 
taste and need, Though we lave several works of the 
highest merit upon ornithology whieh will ever continue 
to hold their plaice as standard treatises, there is perhaps 
hardly one of the useful elass Kknowa as * manuals” 
readily accessible to and eapable of being appreciated by 
the publie, The costliness of Audubon’s work places it 
beyond the reach of most persons; while, as our author 
remarks, ‘all the editions of the valuable and popular 
works of Wilson and Nuttall are out of print,” Feeling 
the need of some new work of a popular character, Mr. 
Samuels has undertaken one upon the birdsof New Eng- 
land and adjacent states, The usual apology for appear- 
ance before the public is, in the present instance, as fol- 
lows: “ In presenting this volume to the public I would 





Buch a power might well afford to despise the little 
play-house in the Haymarket, It was a leverage that 
Was lifting crowds from a dead flat, and it might flout at 
the laughter that sometimes greeted its efforts, which 
Was not without some excuse oftentimes on the part of 
the mockers, At all events, it was such preaching as the 
Church of England had not known for years, There 

ad been no such power since Tillotson, South, and Bar- 


* Ornithology and Odlogy of New England, By Edward A, Sam- 
uels, Curator of Zodlogy in the Massachusetts State Cabinet. 
Boston: Nichols & Noyes, 1867. 





























been to sup- 


satisfactory manner, although it is questionable whether 
it really advances our knowledge of the subject upon 
which it treats. However, the author is not writing for 
professed ornithologists ; and the confessed aim of the 
book is a sufficient excuse fur the ad captandam vulgus 
spirit which pervades it. 

Mr. Samuels unconsciously penned a comprehensive 
critique upon his work in the opening sentence of his first 
article. Speaking of the duck hawk he says: “I regret 
that Iam unable to add, from my own knowledge, any 
facts in relation to the habits of this bird to what we 
already possess.” The severe stricture which the appli- 
cation of this sentence to the whole book implies will, 
we trust, be sufficiently qualified in what here follows, 
though we still maintain that there is some foundation 
for such a remark. Some one has well said, “Natural 
history is the last thing a compiler should touch ;” and 
those aware of the peculiar nature of studies in this de- 
partment will appreciate the saying. If they do not feel 
its force, let them examine the fruits of Gmelin’s com- 
piled edition of Linnzeus’s Systema Nature, as apparent 
in zodlogical literature from 1788 to the present day. 
Mr. Samuels has compiled better than mest persons do, 
regarding the habits and distribution of New England 
birds, and to the information thus gathered he has added 
no inconsiderable amount of fresh materia] from his own 
observations in the branch of odlogy. That portion of 
the history of our birds which relates to the characteris- 
tics of their eggs and of their nidification is lamentably 
behind-hand in our published biographies ; and in this 
department Mr. Samuels has presented us with much 
that is interesting, and, for the most part, original. His 
technical descriptions of nests and eggs are frequently en- 
livened by good accounts of the special habits and traits 
of the species during the ¢limacteric period of their lives 
—the season of reproduction. We find these scraps of 
biography in the main very accurate, and think that 
most of the statements for which the author is personally 
responsible may be relied upon. We only regret that he 
is evabled to treat in this manner so moderate a percent- 
age of the whole number of species. 

Four large wood engravings illustrate the eggs of 
thirty species, These figures are colored in some copies, 
in others are plain, and are, upon the whole, very good, 
as plates of eggs ran, though in some instances they ap- 
pear carelessly colored. No one who has had any expe- 
rience in getting up representations of eggs can be hy- 
percritically disposed in judging attempts of this sort. It 
is very difficult, unless by the most elaborate and expen: 
sive engraving, to produce the appearance of ephericity 
upon which beauty and accuracy depend, This is true 
of even plain white eggs, and doubly so when egga are 
spotted with various colors, as is oftenest the case, The 
shadow thrown by the convexity of surface upon one. 
half the egg gives a tint to the colors of that part very 
difficult of accurate representation, while the bright spot 
where the pencil of raya of light are reflected from the 
object to the eye is hard to reproduce in a natural 
manner, 

The strictly technical and acientifie portions of the 
book are of the very highest order of excellence, having 
been copled (by permission) verbatim et literatim, as the 
author candidly avowa, from the last great work on 
American ornithology—that by Baird, Cassin, and Law. 
All the diagnoses of the genera, families, and 
higher groups, and most of the descriptions of the apecier, 
are from this sourde, 


rence, 


Mr, Samuels has done wisely in 
falling back upon such unimpeachable authority in a 
very essential portion of lis task, to omit which would 
be to forego the principal claim of the work to scientific 
aceuriey, Aid to exegute Whiel Would require ornitholog 
ical proficiency of the highest degrees, But this faeile 
copying lias led in one instanee to a eurious result, 
Under head of Troglodytes (), 195) we read; “* The ehar- 
acters of this seetion will be found sutliciently indieated 
in the synopsis of the genera on a preceding page,” Buch 
a synopsis is given in Baird's work, but not in the pres- 
eut one, In a few instances where Mr, Samuels departs 
from his guide-book, e. g., in holding the autumnal war- 
bler to be the young of the black-poll, instead of the 
young of the bay-breasted ; in placing the genus Maeyo- 
ramphus under the family Recurvirostrida, he does not 
succeed well. We could wish, furthermore, that our au- 
thor did not regard American ornithology as having 
reached a climax in 1858 (the date of the great work he 
follows), and as having then come to a stand-still; for 
he quite ignores the labors of professional ornithologists 





during the last decade—even those of Prof. Baird him, 








self, except in one or two isolated instances ; and, as will 
appear in the sequel, he would have done well to have 
posted himself upon the labors of several local ornithol- 
ogists of New England, A serious defect in the work is 
the little knowledge displayed—we do not assert that 
much more may not be possessed —by the writer of the 
labors of previous and contemporaneous workers in the 
same field, But this very fact subserves one good pur 
pose ; the work is happily almost entirely unencumbered 
by the tedious, profitless lists of synonyms and citations 
of authors which too often help to swell the bulk of 
works like the present, 

The biographies proper of the book are mainly quota- 
tions at considerable length of the delightful writings of 
Alexander Wilson, Thomas Nuttall, and John James 
Audubon ; although extracts from other writers are in- 
troduced, and considerable original matter is presented, 
Of the character of these writings, it would be a work of 
supererogation to speak at the present day. Concerning 
the original matter, we notice that there is a general ten- 
dency to ascribe too great scarcity to many species, of 
which several marked examples have attracted our atten- 
tion. This is a very common fault with writers who are 
not thoroughly and exhaustively informed upon the 
ornithological features of a locality. Most birds, in fact, 
are not so rare as they are supposed to be; and the im. 
pression of their scarcity arises from imperfect or deficient 
observation, conducted too hastily or over too restricted 
a field. We should like much to notice sever al biograph- 
ical points in detail, but space forbids. We will onty 
refer to the accounts of the great-footed hawk and the 
prairie hen, and to those of the robin and crow, as respect- 
ively excellent examples, the two first of the compiled, 
and the two last of the original, biographies of the work. 

A large number of full-page wood engravings, uncolored, 
illustrate the birds. All these appeared some years ago 
in an agricultural report of the United States Patent 
Office. They are fair reproductions, on wood, of Audu- 
bon’s superb figures, retaining as well as could be 
expected under the circumstances the spirit of that great 
master’s pencil. Audubon’s plates will doubtless furnish 
originals for cheap cuts for all time to come. Besides 
these larger ones, a few small wood-cuts are also repro- 
duced from Audubon. A few more are introduced which 
we have never seen before, and presume to be original ; 
the most and the least that can be said is that they are 
“ tolerable and not to be endured.” 

No one is more disposed than ourselves to look lenient- 
ly upon the faults of commission which must (witness 
every book yet written upon ornithology) creep into 
works of this sort; but we cannot bring ourselves to 
have the same charity for some glaring sins of omission. 
We find, to our surprise, that about thirty species of New 
England birds are simply omitted—not even referred to, 
nor the possibility or probability of their occurrence 
hinted at. Wedo not make this startling assertion un- 
armed with the proof. Mr. Samuela cannot possibly be 
ignorant of the recent labors of Mr. G. A. Boardinan, at 
Calais, Me.; of Prof. A. EB. Verrill, at Norway, Me. ; of 
Mr. J. A. Allen, at Springfield, Mass, ; of Mr. I, W. Put 
naw, at Salem, Maes. ; and of others who could be named, 
not to mention earlier general ornithologiata who have 
given the New England birda due slate of attention, 
The four gentlemen just apecifiod have even published 
local lista of birda, 
personal knowledye 


Waiving all right to bring our own 

Which, under other circuinataneen, 
we should not be modest enough to keepin the background 
into the discussion, we will confine ouraelves to these 
four published lista of birda, into neither of which was 
any Apecies admitted except upon unquestionable author- 
ity, The names of the birds given in the accompanying 
foot-note * all occur in one or the other of these lista ; or, 
what renders the matter still more inexplicable, in a lat 
published only three yeara ago by Mr, Samuels himaolf, | 
Mr, Samuels has either been very careless in collating 
the list of species to be treated of in the present work, or 
else he entertains ideas very diffurent from those which 
usually pass current among oraithologists regarding the 
conditions which render a bird a component of the avi- 
fauna of a region 

But, in spite of alt shortcomings, Mr. Samuels has com- 
piled a manual, upon the whole, more satisfactory and 
marred by fewer serious defects than works of this sort 
usually are, A volume of 583 pages is handsomely gotten 

* Turkey buzzard, jer falcon, yellow-bellied fly-catcher, Alice's 
thrueh, orange-crowned warbler, corulean warbler, prothouotary 
warbler, wood wren, tafted titmouse, blue grosbeak, boat-tailed 
grakle, white ptarmigan, ruff, red phatarope, blie ceron, black 
necked stilt, ring-necked duck, Labrador duck, American pelican, 
ginucous ywull, Waiteewinged gull, ting-billed yall, Buflfon’s #kuna, 
rowwate tern, greater shearwater, dueky shearwater, Mank's 
shearwater, black-throated diver, large-bilied pufin, tufted putin, 
Brunnich’s guillemot, We are aware of a dozen or more addi. 
tional species cntitied to rank among the birds of New England 
fe at lenet of Casual occurrence 

t A Deserviptive Catalogue of the Birda of Mtasachusetts, By E, 
A Sains, Boetons Weleit & otter, sod, 
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up, printed with clear type upon good paper, and the | 
publishers have succeeded well in their “indefatigable | 
efforts to secure an elevant and perfect typographical | 
execution.” Wecordially and for the secoad time recom- | 
mend the work to all lovers of the charining study of | 
birds, 





LIBRARY TABLE, 
J IVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS. By John William 


4 Kaye, London: A, Strahan & Co, ; New York : Geo, 
Routledge & Sons, 1867,—No finer subject could be fur- 
nished for the pen of a biographer than the lives of those 
heroes round whom a peculiar interest centres, who, as sol- 
diers and statesmen, have won the gratitude and admira- 
tion of their countrymen, and who, under the moat difficult 
and trying circumstances, exhibited a degree of courage, 
judgement, and self-sacrifice which their descendants 
may imitate, but cannot surpass, The personal history 
of these great men serves as a record of all that is most 
remarkable during a very eventful period of Indian his- 
tory, extending over three-quarters of a century. 

“The two great wars with Tippoo,”’ says the author, ‘the 
earlier and later Mahratta wars, the war in Afghanistan, the 
Punjab wars, and the Sepoy war afford the chief incidents of the 
book. But the historical is everywhere subordinated to the bio- 
graphical. I have not attempted, indeed, to write h:story; it | 
has grown up spontancously out of the lives of the great men 
who make history.” 

The first biography is that of Lord Cornwallis, who 
died at his post as Governor-General of India full of years | 
and service. Ilis successor, Sir Join Malcolm, was the 

son of an industrious Scotch farmer who ascended to his 
high position after a long and honorable career, and at 
whose elevation the Duke of Wellington expressed the 
greatest satisfaction, because he said that such a fact | 
“ operated throughout the whole Indian service, and the 
youngest cadet saw in it an example he might imitate, a 
success he might attain.” The position of the members 
of the civil service in India was peculiar, and frequently 
very difficult to maintain ; they required in time of need | 
to exchange the sword for the portfolio of administration, | 
and again to become soldiers in the discharge of their re- 
sponsible duties. Sir John Malcolm was the type of a) 
civilian-soldier, as Mountstuart Elphinstone was that of 
the scldier-civilian. There cannot be a more beautiful 

record of pure religious devotion than the brief sketch 

which the author has given us of the life of the Rev. 

Henry Martyn, the great apostle of Protestant Chrie- 

tianity, whose piety led him to defend the Christian faith 

in the heart of Persia, and who died in his thirty-first 

year a martyr to his enthusiastic zeal in the cause of re- 

ligion. The lives of Burnes, Conolly, and Nicholson are 
full of the deepest interest, and serve as valuable exam- 

ples of courage, perseverance, high moral worth, and 

Christian faith, These men, among others whose history 
is here recorded, went to India not as people do now, to 
make money and get home as fast as possible, but to 

study the character of the natives, to establish a home 

among them, and to spread throughout the land the 

inestimable benefits of Christianity and civilization, 

Whether her Indian possessions be a source of strength 

or weakness to England, is a matter which cannot be 
judged of by a comparison between her position toward 

her colonies and that which she holds toward a power- 

ful but conquered foreign nation, nor ia this a question 

which it becomes usa at present to consider ; ove thing, 
however, ia certain, Which ia that her commerce ia preater 
with India than with any other country in the world, 
and that any interruption of thia trade would be fatal to 
the intereata of both nations, That errora of judgement 
linve occasionally been committed by governora of this 
dependeney cannot be denied, bat it ia equally trae that 
great improvenenta are yearly made in the adminiatra 

tion of affiira in the eountry, and that energetia efforts 
are being made te elevate the national character, to edu 

cate the people, to reform the Jawa, and to introduee 
among them those internal improvements whieh will 
enable them in time to compete successfully with the 
more civilized nations of the earth, Mr, Kaye has per 

formed his task asa biographer with the same ability 
which he displayed aga historian, and his work must be 
considered one of the most entertaining and instructive 
memorials of modern times, 











History of the United States of America; for the use of 
Schools, By Chas. A, Goodrich, Revised and brought 
down to the present time by William IL, Seavey, Principat 
of the Girl's Iligh and Normal Sehool, Boston, With 
Maps and other Illustrations, Boston: Brewer & Tiles 
ton; Philadelphia: Maridge & Brother; Chieago: W. 
B. Keen & Co, 1867.—In nothing is educational prog: 
ress more manifest than in the increasing excellence of 
our text-books, Remembering the agony of stumbling 
through the devious and darksome paths, thickset with 
thorny dates, wherethrough our hapless youth was 
made cognizant of our country’s history, wo are almost 
inclined to envy the present generation of school-boys 
their opportunity of treading tn the straight and pleasant 
ways through which Mr, Seavey leads them, We have 








seldom seen a work more admirably suited for ite par 
|poso than this, ‘The atyle iselear, concise, unpretending, 


| milestones in the path of human progress. 
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and sometimes forcible, and the arrangement, FYstematic 
and intelligible. The division of his history inte aix 
periods of Discovery, Sitlementa, Intercolonial Wira 
The Revolution, National Developement, wd The 1 billion 
is natural and easy, and the deview of printing the lead, 
ing topic of each paragraph in different typo fromm the 
rest is admirably adapted to impress it on the mind of 
the pupil, And the notes contain a variety of useful and 
curious information which is pot generally Inown, In 
fact there is little about the book that we have not to 
commend, even to the press-work and engravings, which 
are much less like the untutored efforts of artiatie 
infancy than is usual in volumes of this character, Tyg 
portion devoted to the late war contains a fair enough 
résumé of the causes which Jed to it, and, from a North. 
ern point of view, an impartial account of its warlike 
achievements, We commend Mr, Seavey’s manual to 
the attention of instructors, 


Ned Nevins, the Newshoy ; or, Street Life in Boston, 
By Henry Morgan, P.M.P. (Poor Man's Preacher), J. 
lustrated, Fifteenth thousand, Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
1867.—It is one of the misfortunes of living in the ye. 
mote and rural districts that one must remain ignorant 


| of so many of those important events which are cop. 


stantly occurring in the great centres of civilization, 
llere ig 
book of which (in sorrow and humiliation we confess jt) 
we never till a day or two ago so much as heard the 
name, and yet, to quote the eloquent words of its author: 

* Ned Nevins has become a grand succesg, surpassing the hopes 

of the most sanguine. Though but a few months from the presa, 
it has already become a synonym and a rally-ery for reform, 
From Maine to Oregon the orders are pouring in for it; and fom 
the Atlantic to the Pacific come congratulations and high enco- 
miums from the pulpit of all denowinations; from the press, 
both secular and religious; from societies for moral reform; from 
the Sabbath-school and the family altar. Ip the language of The 
Boston Journal, *\t bas enlisted sympathy for the poor, the de 
epised, the wretched, and the outcast, and aroused yeneral in- 
terest to the great social requirement of the age.’ ”’ 
So widespread is its fame, indeed, that even Congress, 
which never reads anything, as a rule, but the Bible and 
its own speeches, has heard of and sent for it to orna 
ment the Congressional Library. Nay, more, we learn 
from a strictly private and credible source, what Mr, 
Morgan's (P.M.P.) modesty, doubtless, has led him to con 
ceal, that Louis Napoleon has ordered a dozen copies for 
the Prince Imperial, that Queen Victoria has presented it 
bound in green velvet and adorned with the royal armsto 
each of her ministers, that Bismark reads a chapter every 
morning before breakfast, and that King Kamehameha, 
though at the time unusually sober, is reported to have 
shed tears on perusing the title, Yet we never so much 
as heard of it till a ridiculously short time ago. It isa: 
most enough to make one forswear New York for ever 
and go to Boston at once, And after getting a little way 
into Mr. Morgan’s(P.M.P.) book the impulse is so strength 
ened as to become nearly irresistible. “ Boston,” our au 
thor tells us, “thinks for the world.” Now, this is very 
clever of Boston, if it be true, and we incline to believe it 
is, There is no ignorance in Boston, — Everybody knows 
something about everything, there are a good many who 
know everything about something, and a few of the very 
first chop who know everything about everything. Rag 
pickers in Boston usually carry pocket-copies of Thucyili 
dea, and washer women, as aA rule, apealk Mreneh, lave 
we nimong ta a newsboy who could talk like this toa 
policeman ? 

“Let ine eee your wrieta, Thereare no iron on them, no marke 
ofirone) bo red biletered etteaka of eliaiie, Obi, low those trove 
would weep tobe puto iy handel Alt thele weeping mouths 
Would feftise to close pon te; thelr jawe wold eet at eight of 
eH criel an Titent Now throw off the policeiian, piitoe 
the than, catelat pity, let your vieting go, Theayven will emilee 
the deed | God will blees yous And thie, oor, weepitg, fithurler 
boy, O8 Hie Knees at your feet, pleading tor forgiveness, ehall 
rise Up wid bleed you, and say that the jail bath been robbudul 
ila prey, And A helpless orphan rescued from doom,” 

Who but a Boston policeman could pliat lis eat 
to wo affecting an appeal, or what more delicate ol 
pliment could be paid to the diselping of the fore! 
Where outside of the Hub eould we flad a cornergroce 
to tall, as if he understood it, about the & Aealdama él 
blood"? or a sewing woman who should introduce yeu 
a moat effective allusion to Ulysses ina death-bed priyel 
forherson ?  Yot all these fine things, we learn frou Mr, 
Morgan (?.M.P.), are, ia Boston, as common as dirt, Boll 
inno wonder that the Boston press should be so unanimells 
in his praise, Of course we don't mean to say thal they 
fult flattered ; we are puzzled to conceive how one woul 
go about flattering a Bostonian, But then comaplinnett 
id not flattery, and it is gratifying to be told of one’s Ve 
tues, though one knows them perfectly well. Approbi 
tion from Sir Hubert Stanley, of course, makes other 
censure impertinence; so woe shall only add that the 
tracts and brief sermons which the author hus judiciow!y 
keattered through his story are extremely effective, and 
conduce vastly to the interest and coherency of the plot 
On the whole, we see no reason for doubting that Nel 
Neving will reach its fittioth thousand before it stop 
and we fervently trast that Mr, Morgan (P.M.P.) will find 
cause, in this hearty recognition of his morit, to spare ¥ 
the infliction of those two extra copiva with which he 
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menaces “any paper noticing the fifteenth thousand of 


my book.” 


The Confessions of Gerald Exteourt, By Florence 
Marryat, Boston: Loving, 1861.—1y would have been 
better tor the literary fame of the authoress, and assured. 
ly for the reputation of her hero, that these confesona 
had never sven the light, for if ever ® man in thin world 
did truly “ write himself down an ass,” it was Mr, Gerald 
Estcourt, who, with a plethoric parse and a" plentiful 
Jack of brains,” pursues an ignoble career and commits 
a series of blunders alike dixcreditable to his head and 
heart, The extracts from the diary of Gerald's mother 
almost prepare us for the contemptible character which 
has grown up under such tutelage, but at any rate, with 
all her weakness, there is a moral atmosphere about the 
mother which she has failed to impart to her son; who, 
with what he considers an absorbing affection for a“ strict- 
ly moral widow,” has nevertheless a strong inclination 
to be fast and a great desire to be thought “a devil of a 
fellow.” Gerald dabbles in a kind of mild dissipation, 
with a constant protest against the sins in which he 
is desirous of passing for an adept ; he is first duped into 
taking a young woman under his protection—favoring 
the reader with an unnecessarily full, true, and particu- 
Jer account of the proceeding.—he then casts her off for 
the widow, to whom he becomes engaged, and after a 
very stupid sort of quarrel with said widow he starts off 
to Egypt, under the combined influence of despair and 
brandy-and-water, and marries his mistress, who has op- 
portunely joiued him on his journey. As Gerald is a 
hero and the author cannot afford to let him end his 
pitiful career under a social cloud, a very common expe- 
dient is resorted to, which sets the young man on his 
feet once more and disposes of the objectionable young 
woman. No interest attaches to the other characters in 
the book, which is in itself altogether unworthy of the 
talent evinced by Miss Marryat in her former works. 


Caste: A Novel. By the author of Mr. Arle. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1867.—The heroine of this 
story isa young lady upon whom a very expensive edu- 
cation has been sadly thrown away ; instead of elevating 
her character it has simply had the effect of making her 
discontented, suspicious, and unpleasantly defiant. She 
is naturally angry at being looked down upon because 
she is the daughter of a tradesman, and equally indignant 
at any act of genuine kindness which is tendered to her, 
attributing the courtesies of her friends to a desire to 
patronize and humiliate her, and constantly placing her- 
self in false positions and undergoing a vast deal of 
unnecessary suffering for which she has no one to blame 
but herself. ‘The story is a very simple one, well told 
and interesting, and although the character of Isabel is 
not a lovable one, yet she is affectionate by nature 
and a truly devoted friend, and her humiliations are not 
the less galling because self-inflicted. The author 
teaches a great moral lesson in a style altogether unex- 
ceptionable. 


Christ and Christendom. The Boyle Lectures for the 
Year 1846, delivered at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. By 
Bo. Plumptre, M.A., Prebendary of St. Paul's, Pro 
Sensor of Divinity and Chaplain, King’s College, London. 
Lonton: Alaander Strahan. (New York: George 
Routledge & Sona)—'Thia ia the best course of the 
"Boyle Lectures’ publiehed for several years, The aub 
ject ia treated with candor and intelligence, and with a 
Wine adaptation to the needa of the day, The lectures 
on theme old Bagliah foundations (the Datpton, the 
Hoyle, ete.) show an increasing dinponition to enter inte 
the real quentiona of modern theology, philosophy, and 
lif, Mr, Platptre has already published a volume of 
hormond on theology and life, but the preaent  Leetures” 
are much more able and not leaw genial, 

The tile in rather too broad, for the lectures have to 
do directly with Chiat and only incidentally with Chris: 
tondom, as will appear from the tithes of the diferent 
chapters; 1, Cravings after Union, and Lives of deaua; 
®, Sources fur the Life of Christ; 8 The Training of 
the Ning; 4, The Namen af Christ; 5, The Miracles of 
Christ; 6, Uhe Work and Teaching of Christ; % The 
Ministerial Work of Chriat; 4 The Resurrection, The 
Thain points and stages in the life and character of Christ 
Aro discussed with constant reference to current objec: 
Hons and modern hypotheses, and with the manifest in- 
tention of leading the reader on, from, and by the facts 
of our Lord's earthly life to a recognition of his divine 
origin and authority, 

Mr, Plumptre's mode of dealing with the eritical difll. 
culties of the discussion is unusually candid, He states 
the case, on all the important points, fairly and as fully 
48 the limits allow. He does not conceal or exaggerate 
the difficulties, Thus, his argument in respect to the 
origin and authority of the four Gospels, in the second 
lecture on the source of the life of Christ, puts the 
Teader, in a clear and simple way, in possession of the 
Main facts of the case and of the different theories, Of 
course, within the needfal limitation of a single lecture 
this must be concisely done, but it is well done, The 
difference between the authentic and the apocryphal Gos. 
pels is carefully noted ; and the just authority of the 


primitive record is satisfactorily vindicated. In the lec- 
ture on the miracles of Christ, the argument from mira- 
cles is fairly appreciated and the objections to them are 
well handled, It is shown that the d@ priori objectiona 
cannot be philosophically or logically sustained ; and 
that we must come at last to the question of testimony, 
The great miracle of the resurrection of Cliriat is alao 
well handled in the concluding lecture, aa presenting 
“the crucial question’ in respect to Christ and Chria 
tianity, If this one miracle be firmly established, all 
objections to miracles will lose their force; for here is 
supernaturaliam itself in the very centre of history, giv- 
ing to it impulse and Jaw, 

The whole spirit of the book, we have said, is excellent ; 
it looks in the direction of Curistian union, of union 
among those who hold to the main facts and doctrines of 
the gospel against its opponents, This is given in the 
very first lecture as a kind of key-note to the volume; 
and it also comes out in the first article of the appendix, 
pp. 317, 328, in which the author condenses an excellent 
summary of some of the most noted attempts at union 
since the Reformation. He here shows, among other 
things, how even such high Anglicans as Cosin, to say 
nothing of Hooker, Tillotson, Burnet, and Archbishop 
Wuke, did not refuse the title of “churches” to the Re- 
formed communions of the Continent, nor deny the valid- 
ity of their orders. While his criticism of the decrees of 
Dort is somewhat sharp, yet he praises the general 
character of this council. This essay is well worth read- 
ing. 

Other interesting matters are discussed in the appendix, 
such as the recent lives of Jesus by Paulus, Strauss, 
Schleiermacher, Renan, and others ; the Relations of the 
two Epistles of St. Peter to the Gospel of Mark, an inge- 
nious exhibition of their coincidences ; the Epistles of 
John and Paul compared ; the JZistory of the Infancy ; 
ths Personalty of Evil, ete. 

The work is thoughtful, sufficiently learned, and sin- 
cere. It cannot fail to do good, It is brought out in the 
usual solid and beautiful style of Mr, Strahan’s publica- 
tions. 


The Syrian Leper; or, The Sinner’s Malady and the 
Sinner’s Cure. By Rev. EP. Rogers, D.D., Pastor of the 
South Dutch Church, New York City. New York: The 
American Tract Society.—The cheerfulness and vivacity 
which generally characterize publications of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society render it needless for us to say more 
of this charming little tale than that it fully bears out the 
promise of its singularly attractive title. 


Explanations of the Church Services: a Series of 
Thoughts on the Lessons, Collects, Epistles, and Gospels, for 
Young Readers. By A.J. New York: H. B. Durand. 
1867.—T his litule work is well done, in simple style, and 
adapted to its object. It follows very much the order of 
a similar work, for older persons, by Bishop Coxe. It is 
also very prettily got up. 


Heart Breathings ; or, the Soul's Desire Expressed in 
Karnestness. By 8S. P. Godwin. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co, 1867.—An earnest and devout spirit 
runs through these meditations and prayers, which will 
be found useful as a stimulus and guide in the religious 
life, 

Tension'a Fivat Prayer, By the author of Fern'a Tot 
low, ete. INO7—Thia ia an excellent Sunday-achool 
book, reprinted by Henry Hoyt, of Boston, from the Lon 
don Religious Tract Society, 
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LITERARIANA. 

R. DICKENS has written for the Charles Dickena 
| ‘ition of Martin Chuzelewit a preface so brief 
that we may transeribe it here: 

“The American portion of this etory ia in no other respect a 

caricature thins it is an exhibition, for the most part( Mer, Bevan 
excepted), of a ludicrona wide only of the American character—of 
that wide which was, four aud-twenty years ago, from ite nature 
the most obtrusive and the moet likely to be seen by such trav. 
ellers as Young Martin and Mark Tapley, As I had never, in 
writing fiction, had any disposition to soften what is ridiculous 
or wrong at home, rol then hoped the good-humored people of 
the United States would not be generally disposed to quarrel 
with me Jor carrying the same usage abroad, Iam happy to be- 
lieve that my confidence in that great nation was not misplaced, 
When this book was first pubtistied, I was given to understand 
by some authorities that the Watertoast Association and elo- 
quence were beyond all bounds of belief, Therefore, I record the 
fact that all that portion of Martin Chuzzlewit’s experiences is a 
literal paraphrase of some reports of public proceedings in the 
United States (especially of the proceedings of a certain Brandy- 
wine Association), which were printed in The Times newspaper 
in June and July, 1843, at about the time when I was engaged in 
writing those parts of the book; and which remain on the file of 
The Times newspaper, of course, In all my writings, I hope, I 
have taken every available opportunity of showing the want of 
sanitary improvements in the neglected dwellings of the poor. 
Mrs. Sarah Gamp was, four-and-twenty years ago, a fair represen- 
tation of the hired attendant on the poor in sickness. The hos- 
pitals of London were, in many respects, noble institutions; in 
Others, very defective. I think it not the least among the in- 
stances of their mismanagement, that Mrs. Betsey Priz was a 
fair specimen of a hospital nurse; and that the hospitals, with 
their means and funds, should have left it to private humanity 
and enterprise to enter on an attempt to improve that class of 
persons—since greatly improved through the agency of good 
women,” 
The resentment shown against Mr. Dickens for his de- 
lineations of the brutal and disgusting aspect of a very 
large portion of our enlightened fellow-citizens arose 
less, we fancy, from an unwillingness that such things 
should be exposed than from the absence of any allusion 
in Martin Chuzzlewit “ (Mr. Bevan excepted)” to the. ex- 
istence of anything of a different character. In the au- 
thor’s caricatures of his countrymen there had always 
been, even in this instance, characters who might in 
some way be ridiculous, but whom in some aspect we 
must admire and esteem. In this book, however, there 
was no such relief; Mr. Bevan, commonplace and insig- 
nificant, being rather an aggravation of the supposed in- 
jury than otherwise, since he was put forward in his ut- 
ter unmeaningness as a type of the exceptional and cul- 
tivated American, forming perbaps the only one of the 
dramatis persone whose possibility we would challenge. 
On the whole, we think it a pity that Mr. Dickens, if he 
wanted to write a preface, did not frankly admit the ex- 
planation of the copyright grievance—we mean the old 
one, not the new cowplication—and boldly justify him- 
self on that ground. As to his caustic criticisms—on ac- 
count of which he is said to have some apprehensions 
about returning hither—we imagine that most of the 
Americans for whose admiration he need care will be 
particularly well pleased if he shall paint again, though 
on a different canvas —including, say, our watering- 
places, public conveyances, newspapers, legislatures, lob- 
bies, halls of Congress, and above all the White House— 
what reveals itself to his scrutiny in the years of grace 
1867 and ‘68. 

Mr. CHanies H, Swentser haa given New York 
another evening paper, entitled Zhe Heening Mail, which 
is in appearance the facsimile of what Zhe Mvening 
Gagette waa under hia #éyime, having the same editorial 
corpa formerly belonging to that paper, and differing from 
it only in the reduction of price from three to two centa, 
In the firet issue of the new paper, explanatory of Mr, 
Nweetaer’a abandonment of The Guectte, ia the state 
nent; " We sold ourselves unwittingly into what proved 
to be a bondage, and now we are tree, We could not 
live in the house that our own handa had built’ without 
sacrificing our long cherished plana, so we resolved to 
quit it,” Elsewhere it is mentioned ina ecard over the 
editor's name that The sale [of Vie Gagette| was made 
under clreumstances which have led to the immediate re- 
sumption of the field by the subscriber,” Meanwhile 
the original paper continues to appear under ite new 
proprietorship, Mr, Sweetser's bold project of giving, 
for two cents, more and more entertaining reading than 
is to be found in the five-cent papers cannot fail to en 
sure him aguin the substantial success he had already 
achieved, 

Tin Rav, W. R. ALann is revising for publication his 
new book, The Friendships of Women. 

Mr. Cuan.es W, Uritam is soon to publish in two 
volumes a history of Salem witcheraft, upon which he 
delivered a series of lectures some thirty years ago, since 
which time he has more fully investigated the subject 
and other contemporary historical events. - 

Messrs, Henny J, RAYMOND and Parke Godwin were 
among the arrivals from Europe last week, the latter 
having been absent from his newspaper for some eight 
een months, 

Mn. R. W. Emerson has presented himaelf in a some- 
what new capacity by preaching on Jmmortality in a 
Boston church, 

Mr. Jamia Parton has in the October number of The 
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Atlantic a very conclusive article on International Copy- 
right, of which we shall take early occasion to speak at 
greater length. 

WALES has a national festivity of an eclectic charac- 
ter, resembling the Olympic games on the one hand and 
the Fourth of July on the other, which is euphoniously 
entitled Kisteddfud : as a part of whose proceedings, as 
set forth in the proclamation, “judgement will be pro- 
hounced upon all works of genius submitted for adjudi- 
éation, in the face of the sun—the eye of light.’ Upon 
one part of the “ works of genius,” the poems, to wit, 
judgement Was pronounéed very conclusively by Me. Bd 
mund Yates, whe lad been selected to award tle prise 
aiid inedal to the mort meritorious bard, but who qiite 
judiciously femnined away and eommunieated by letter 
te the eouneil at Casriiarthen his decision, which is 
that none of the poeme * possess sullicient merit te en 
title them ” tea prige, “ As working editor of a London 
magavine for the last seven years,” he continues, * I 
have necessarily had to undergo the inflietion of mueh 
bad verse, but I ean conseientiously say that in the 
whole of my experience | have never seen worse than 
that which has been submitted to me in my character of 
judge for Mr. Banting's prize, Someof the contributors 
seem ignorant of the meaning of metre, others scorn 
the claims of rhyme, but nearly all of them seem to 
think that a great display of patriotism amply atones 
for other deficiencies, and as ‘ Wales’ unfortunately 
rhymes with ‘ dales’ and ‘ vales,’ we are deluged with a 
vast amount of national fervor, thrown in without the 
least regard to the context and with very little rever- 
ence for sense or grammar.” 


QUEEN Victorta’s book is printed and will very soon 
be published, In it, as we learn from Zhe Atheneum, 
“Her Majesty describes, in her own fresh and feminine 
style, a series of journeys, chiefly made by the royal party 
in Scotland.” In it we are also to find “something 
authentic about the Prince Consort’s gillie [John Brown], 
who has recently attained a sort of grotesque notoriety.” 

Mx. G. B. BARTON has published at Sydney, Australia, 
two interesting biographical books, Literature in New 
South Wales and Poets and Prose Writers of New South 
Wales, Australian literature is, of course, in its infancy, 
and it depends largely upon the mother country, as may 
be seen from the fact that the yearly value of books im 
ported from England is £50,000, beside periodicals, yet 
the fact that it should afford material for these volumes 
is proof that its youth is a vigorous one. Among the 
convict writers, who at one time formed a fair proportion 
of the newspaper and other writers, is mentioned one 
Barrington, a pickpocket, who, on the occasion of Young’s 
Revenge being played by the convicts, wrote for it a pro- 
logue in which occurred the well-known and witty coup- 
let, whose authorship deserves to be remembered : 

“True patriots we; for be it understood 
We left our country for our country’s good. 

ORIENTAL literature, we learn from 7'riibner’s Literary 
Record, has recently received several valuable contribu- 
tions. Among these is the first of a series of Pehlvi 
works issued under the auspices of the government of 
Bombay, entitled An old Zend-Pallavi Glossary, which 
is printed with Dr. Martin Haug’s own Zend and Pehlvi 
types, while the text, prepared for the press from several 
good MSS., by the learned Parsee Destur Hoshengji 
Jimasj)ji, is accompanied with a transliteration, an Eng- 
lish translation, a brief introduction, and an alphabetical 
index. “ As our knowledge of Pelilvi,” adds 7'e Record, 
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‘is still in its infancy, the publication of an ancient text, 
together with the transliteration of its, for the greater 
part, notoriously ambiguous characters, cannot fail to be 
an invaluable aid to the student, while the original Zend 
glossary, embracing, as it does, many old words not | 
found in the extant literature, must tend considerably to 
rectify and advance the limits of our acquaintance with 
the sacred language of the Parsees.” The Muglish trans 








lation has been revised and largely annotated, and the 
lalphabetical index expanded into a small Zend and Eng: | 
lish vocabulary, by Dr. Haug, who has ales added a@ dis: | 
sertation on the age atid origin of the Pelilvi language | 
Which is of especial Value to atidents of the Assyrian 
Cuneiforn Fecords, as it iialitains the close allinity if hot | 
identity of the Husvaresh with the language in whieh | 
they are written 

Di, HW, Zora~ nena, one of the first of German Oriental | 
scholars, and now connected with the reach Liperial 
Library, has completed and issued the first volume of a 
new and complete translation into French of Tihari, one | 
of the earliest and most important Mohammedan histo 
rians, prepared under the auspices of the Royal Asiatic 
|Hociety, The translation is made from the Persian ver- 
| sion of Bal’ami (4.D. 943), nine MASS. of which have been 
consulted, and is described as a great improvement upon | 
the one by the late M, Dubeux, which was left ineom- 
| plete by his death. The whole work is to be comprised 
lin four octavo volumes, of which the second is now in 
| the press. 





Pror, PAYNE Siti and Dr, Merx are both engaged 
upon works of value to Syriac scholars. The former is 
soon to supply the Syriac lexicon for which large mate- 
rial had been collected by Bernstein and Quatremére, 
both of whom died without giving permanent form to 
their labors. Dr, Merx has already issued the first in- 
stalment of a Syriac grammar, which The Reeord de- 
scribes as being as far in advance of Hoffmann'’s work of 
forty years ago as that was of all previous Syriac gram- 
mars. 


Mr. T. Creneny is engaged in publishing his transla 
tion, together with introduction and historical and 
grammatical notes, of the whole of the Makdmdt, or 
Assemblies of Hariri, which were written about the time 
of the first Crusade, and, with the commentaries upon 
them, have long been a standard work with the advanced 
student of Arabic, from which he could gain a more inti 
mate knowledge of the niceties of that language than 

perhaps from any other composition, The work has | 
ever been deservedly popular in the Kast, and since the 

time of Albert Schultens occupied the attention of Arabic | 
scholars in Europe. A free German translation of some 

of them was made by Frederick Riickert in his Mukamen 

des Hariri, and some specimens in English were contrib. | 
uted by the late W. F. Thompson to Zhe Royul Asiatic 

Society's Journal. 

JAMSHEDJEE PALLONJEE, a learned Parsi from Bombay | 
now living in London, has for ten years been at work 
upon a translation into the Guzerati language of Sir Jolin 
Malcolm's J/istory of Persia, which, “for the sake,” as 
he explains, “of students trying to acquire a command | 
over the English and the Guzerati languages, | have trie 
)in my translation to be as literal as possible, bearing in 
mind also certain idiomatic phrases, without which the 
translation would appear to some as insipid.” Many of 
Malcolm's deductions and attempts to reconcile the records 
}of Greek and Persian authors have been exploded by) 
| recent progress in deciphering the cuneiform letters, and 


| 





to this point the present translator and author addresses 
himself in his introduction, which endeavors to establish 
conclusions stated in his preface, of which a translation 
appears in 7riibner as follows : 

“1. The time of the early Aryan separation, from the Vendidaa 
Vedas, and the Shuh-Nameh, in the pre-historic ages, roth 
these different suurces | draw the same conclusion as Baron Bun: 
seninhs Myypf, All the mudern Aryans meet in India, the last 
land of the Iranie and the Indian Aryans’ separation, in the jas 
verse proportion of theif inust early separation, 

“9. That the iimfeh of civilisation ina given country, like the 
tise of enipires, Feaches tu a bertain extent and then recedes, fj 
thik that the stave of civilifition which We ow enjoy, thoi 
progressive, Was khuuwh tu the aneleits Td Merent epoca, jut 
li diffeFent Ways 

“8. The age of the Prophet Zarvaster, agree WIth Haron tia: 
Ben. TH Heine to he Had Be | BobseqQiently the Deniidiid iiiet 
live heen eoipiled at least as early ae HH Be 

td. Phe Bemitie and the Aryan history should he treated itide- 
pendently of each ather, aad Hat ta he mised tp tiwether, Phe 
historical part ofthe Bible (ace wot treat ab any af the iiost eaply 
Aryan tations, hut Pelers to the Remilie peaple aily 

*h. The original site of the ancient Aifyanenmyueja ar Apya- 
varia, the primitive abode of all the Aryans, showid be some. 
Where near the North Pole in the pre-histarie period, according 
to the first and secoud chapters of the Veudiddd—one of the 
most ancient documents stillexiant; the climate of which place 
since then has changed. 


4. Generally speaking, the Aryan is an original or inventive , 


mind; the Semitic a copying or receplivegminad, 

“7. That in the history of mankind, as a general rule, one 
Aryan nation is not destroyed by another Aryan nation; but by 
the Semitic or Turanian nation only, aud vice versa, 

“8. Kirdusi has evidently confounded, through similarity of 
names and incidents in the history of the Kaianian Kings of Bac. 
tria, some accounts of the Achwiuenian dynasty of Persia.” 

AMONG notable books in preparation for the holidey 
season are A Drawing Room dition of Burns, to be 
published at Edinburgh, by Mr. Nimmo: it is to contain 
sixty original illustrations by artists of the poet's coun: 
try, “comprising several of the most distinguished mem: 
bers of the Royal Scottish Academy,’ and the publisher 
promises “such a collection of examples of Scottish art 
as has never been surpassed ;” ‘Tennyson's Vivien and 
Guineveve, ustrated by Doré, uniform with the laine 


}of last year; some art volumes by Messrs, Bell & Daldy ; 


and, by Messrs, Routledge & Sons, as we have before 
mentioned, Mr, Buchanan's North Coast, in a style sim 
ilar to that of their last year’s Wayside Posics, 


M. Tutornine LAVALLE, the historian and professor 
of history at Saint Cyr, is dead, His principal works 
were histories of France, Paris, Turkey, and Saint Cyr, 
and a life of Madame de Maintenon, who was the founder 
of that institution, and of whose works he was the 
editor. 

Mr. Dickens contradicts the rumorof his ill-health, 
concluding his note with the remark, * [never was better 
in my life.” 

Mr. J. If. Burton, author of a recently completed 
History of Scotland, has received from Lord Derby the 
appointinent as Royal Historiographer of Scotland. 

Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE issues the first number of 
his magazine, which is entitled Saint Paul's, on the first 
of October. Mr. Trollope contributes a serial, and the 
illustrations are in the hands of Mr, J. I. Millais, R.A. 


Prov. MAX MOLLER is engaged upon a series of essays 
on religion, mythology, legends, and customs, which are 
to be published under the title of Chips from a German 
Workshop. 

Pror. RicnAny OWEN has completed the third volume 
of his Comparative Anatomy and Physiclogy of the Ver 
tebrate Animals. 
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Exposition Univionsen, Panis, 1867,—Tin Hows Maciine Co—Entas Hows, Jt.—699 Broadway, New York, awarded, over eighty-two compotitors, the OnLy 
GRAND Citoss of ‘THE Licion of Honon AND Gop Mipan given to American Sewing Machines, as port 
(Official Journal of the French Kinpire), Tuesday, July 2, 1907, 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
CONTENTS OF No 180, 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMANN 21, 

‘Two Statesmen, The Money Question—I . 
Joint-Stock Associations, Jenkine at the Watering-Places, 
Cotton 
CORREAPONDENO R; 

Baratoga's New itival, 

RHVIHRWA; 

Dews Homo, Avery Glibun, A Complete Manual of Bnglieh Litera 
ture, Klements of Medical Chemistry, 

A Claes Book of Chemistry, The Cambridge Course of Klementary 
Physics, The Chemical News, 

Kiements of Geology, 

The Moet Material Parts of Blackstone's Commentaries, 
The Moet Material Parts of Kent's Commentarios, A Law Diction 
ary and Glossary, The Law Glossary, 

Introduction to the Study of International Law, The Science of 
Government, The Young Citta o's Manual, 

Fenny Concerning the Human Understanding, 
LETTERS T0 THR EDITOR; 

The Natural and Supernatural, Junius and the Critics, 
LITERARIANA, NOTES AND QUERIES, 


“4 


CAUTION, 


We eall attention te the fact that dmifafiona of our fine HIME 
| THO-PLATIS, consisting of Dinner, Dessert, Ten Servines, ete, 
| wre extensively produced hy Amerioan manufietirers) Alen, tat 

there ave Higlish imitations in niweket, both of inferion quality 
| ‘These goods are offered tor eale hy many dealers, and are well 
ealoulated to deceive, Purchasers ean only detect and ayoid 
| counterfeita hy noting our trade-mark, this} 


Tr ade. ark | (f) | 


Hlectro-Plate | ganstaM MPG pg 


Stamped on 
hase of 
every article, 


Our Gooda, whieh can be obtained from all reaponsible dealers, 
bear thie stamp, They are heavily plated on the finest Albata or 
Nickul Silver, and we guarantee (hem in every respect superior to 
the beat Sheffield plate, 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
Silveremiths and Manufacturers of Vine Kiectro date, Prove 
idence, It 1, 


Wedding Cards and Envolopes, tho latest 
atylos, by A, DEMAREST, Engraver, 182 Broadway, corner of | 
John Street, Crystal Cards, Monograms, otc, 





linporial Decroo, published in the Moniteur Universel 


COLGATE'S AROMATIC VEGETABLE 
SOAP, 

A superiog TOLLE SOAT, prepared from refined Veuntante 
Oits, in combination with Giyonniing, and eapeciilly designed 
for the wwe of LADIES and for the NUTAMILY, Tra pertiiie is 
exquisite, and ite Washing propertios unrivalled, Wor eale hy all 
liriuiete, 


BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERN OF ATATIONENY, 
LITHOGRAPILMIS, PRINTS, 

AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUIMFACTUIUERS, 

124 NASHAU STREMT, NEW VOI, 

*,* Prompt attention puld to Orders by Mall, 
GERMAN BOOKS 


Of all kinds, and German Periodicals on hand, of imported 
prompily, Catalogues gratia, 


E. STEIGER, 
17 North William Street, New York, 
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PUBLICATIONS OF 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO, 
Now Reavy: 

A NEW BOOK BY TIMOTHY TITCOMB. 
KATHRINA: 
if LIFE AND MINE; IN A POBM. By J. G. Hotiann, an: 
thot of Bitter-Sweet: 1 vol. 1itv, abut B00 pages, price 
$i 504 full gilt, #2 60. 
fhe ain of Kathtina is to ilistrate the power of a trie woman 
ja eunoble aid elevate hinh, to Feveal tu hint the trie end of 
life, aiid lead hit tu press afher Th With the evtie eariestibes and 
deermination Whith have itPked his etfiveles tu Fealige his 
dreuiis OF ANDTHOH, Alon HiaTHIy HarRHTIVe TH fori, pipes 
af the Work aFe CPAHIATTO Hi TyFibal, aid Beattered Tivol the 
wei APE piseives Hieiipaesed foe hele e&qiteiie and pitherie 
Pon derness The Poe TS, THREE the Pipe st Work at ite wither, 
aud iis WeFlis #Pe SHFE To Beer TH the edine eardial Feeeytion 
gid CR AOFUTHAEY POPUIAFTLY eujoyed hy ils predeeussar, Mitte 
Rweet, 


TIMOTHY TITCOMB'S WORKS, 
Wach 1 vol. igimo, elath. 

LETTARS TO YOUNG PROPLE, Porty-fifth edition, &1 0, 
BITPERSWHET, A Poem, Portieth edition. t 40. 
GOLD-POLL, Hammered from Popular Proverbs. 8b 9A, 
Miss GILBERT'S CARER. An American Story. $2, 
TU BAY PATIL &2. 
LESSONS IN LIVE. A Series of Familiar Hssays. $1 5, 
LEPTERS TO THE JONESES. 81 A. 
PLAIN TALKS ON PAMILIAR SUBJECTS, $1 75, 


NEW VOLUME OF PAULDING’S WORKS. 


THE BULLS AND THE JONATILANS. Comprising John Bull 
and Brother Jonathan, A Satirical Account of the Causes 
and Conduct of the War of 1812, and John Bull in America, a 
Quiz of the Quarterly Review and of the Early British Trav- 
ellers in the United States, By James K, Paulding. 1 vol, 
crown Svo, price $2 50, 

This volume is issued ina style uniform with the Literary 
Life of the late Mr. Paulding, and it will be followed by three 
other volumes, the five together comprosing the biography 
and select works of one of the first of American authors, 


DAY'S COMPOSITION AND RHETORIC. 

THE ART OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION, By Prof, Ienry N, 
Day. I vol, l2me, price $1 50, 

THE ART OF DISCOURSE, A System of Rhetoric adapted for 
use in Colleges and Academics, and also for private study, 
By Prof, Henry N, Day, 1 vol, 12mo, price $1 50, 

Theee works are clear in style, accurate in’ statement, 
thoroughly methodical in arrangement, and exhaustive in 
their treatment, In connection with the Logie by the same 


author, they make the most complete series of text-books in 
Use Upon the sange of rubjects which they cover, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO.’S RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS. 
IK MARVEL'’S RURAL STUDIES. $1 75. 





FROUDE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, In 10 crown 8vo vols., 
$3 cach; or, half calf, cach $5. : 

DE VERE’S STUDIES IN ENGLISH, 1 vol, crown 8vo, price 
$2 50. 

DAY'S ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. Designed for Classes and Pri- 
vate Study, S150. 

LIBER LIBRORUM, Uniform with Ecce Deus and Ecce Homo, 
1 vol. 16mo, $1 50. 

RITTER’S LIFE. By W. 1. Gage. 1 vol, 12mo0, $1 7%. 

TRENCIVS STUDIES IN TILE GOSPELS. 1 vol., $3. 

SHEDD'S (Rev. W. G. T.) HOMILETICS AND PASTORAL 
THEOLOGY. 1 vol. 8vo, tinted paper, $3 50. 

GIBBONS'S PUBLIC DEBT. 1 vol, $2. 

RANDOLPINS (A, DF) HOPEFULLY WAITING, AND OTHER 
VERSES, 1 vol. 16mo, #1 50, 

PAULDING'S LITERARY LIFE. 1 vol. crown 8vo, fine por- 
trait, $2 50. 

LANGE’S COMMENTARY. New volume on the Epistles of 
James, Peter, John, and Jude, 1 vol. Svo, $5, 

Also, MATTHEW. 1 vol. MARK and LUKE. 1 vol. ACTS. 
Ivol, Hach $5, 

BOHAKIS (Kev, P., DD) HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH, Being Vols, 1 and UL, of Ancient Christianity, 2 
vols. Bvo, &7 50, 

Alsu, jist ready, a New Edition of Vol, 1, saine work, $9 75, 


** Coples of the above wmorka will be went by mail, poat paid, to 
ny ddd reaa Upon peve ipl af the prive 


CHARLES SORIDNER & CO.,, 


Hit Hrondwiy, New ¥ork 


"AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE," 
POUNDED ish 
daa Nelinhle Wdueational Huveau 
Vor supplying Schools and Families with Teachers, 
Vor representing Teachers who seek positions, 
Vor giving Parents information of good Schools, 


Testimony from Rev, Ehen A Stearns, Principal uf Albany Femate 
Academy, N. ¥ 

"Thave tried the! Amwnioan Sonoon Insrirurs,' and regard it 
AGA moet desirable medium for supplying our eehoole and een 
Threw With the howt tenchers, and for representing well-qualified 
lenchers who wieh employment, All who are sucking teachers 
Will huda wide range from which toeelect, with an aesurance that 
In stating charact rand qualifications there is no* humbug,’ and 
there can be no mistake, ‘Teachers Will find eituations for which they 
May Othurwine week in vain, ‘The highly respectable character of 
thone who conduct the ‘Inerirure’ aflorde vuficiont guarantee 
Of fair dealing, and of kind and polite treatment to all” 

Circulars explaining plan and terme sent when applied for, 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., Actuary, 
440 Broome St,, one block Kast of Broadway, Now York, 


PROSPECTUS 
OF 


SOUTHERN SOCIETY: 
A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, 
, SOCIETY, AND ART, 


Believing that the people of the South are fully convinced of 
the duty aiid importance of ctipporting a literature of theif own, 
We Will soiimence On the Ist of October, ii the city of Baltiinore, 
the piblicatoh of SOUTHERN Bociir, We know that a popular 
JuiiFiial fitist Anitiee As Well is ThSlFHeE) A eHEEFIAINING Variety 
of Fedde Hitlist We presented, 

iit fue every maad af mind, 
Gay OF BPAVe, OF BWeet OF eter. 

Pie stary, the essay, the poem, the eritivisia, the eketeh, the 
snendote—these are What people expect to find ina literary paper. 
With the resources at our command we will be able to offer a 
brilliant array of talent, unsurpassed in American Periodical Lit 
erature; Wits, poets, humorisis, philosophers, artists, evritics, 
trayellers—all who haye auything witty, wise, clever, humerous, 
or interesting to say, will he welcome in SourTHeRN Socin ey, 
whether they possess the ‘ magic of a name” or not. 

John Esten Cooke, of Virginia, will commence a serial story of 
great dramatic power in the first number of SourHERN Soomry, 
the scene of which will be laid in the beautiful valley of the 
Shenandoah, in isht 

The authoress of Emily Chester, whose wonderful talents have 
acquired for her an American and European reputation, will con- 
tribute poems and stories. Wm. Gilmore Simins, LL.D., will 
furnish articles of vital importance to the South, The authoress 
of Somebody's Darling will contribute poems of rare beauty and 
sweetness, Paul WH, Hayne, whose exquisite melodies have for 
years been ringing through the land, will delight our readers 
with frequent snatches of song. The author of The Conquered 
Banner will contribute some of those almost inspired gems of 
poetry which touch every heart, Miss Emily V. Mason, of Vir- 
ginia, whose noble excrtions in the education of Southern ladies 
have made her name a household word, will write frequently. 
Dr, G, W. Bagby will supply some of his delicious humorous pa- 
pers on a variety of topics, Mra, Fanny Downing, of North Car- 
olina, will write some of her most sparkling stories, William 
N. Nelson, whose delightful magazine sketches have been #0 
much admired, will contribute some of his choicest productions, 
John RK. Thompson, formerly editor of the Southern Literary 
Messenger, will furnish entertaining articles upon subjects of 
gencral interest, Fra, Lawrence Duresme will open his wallet 
and regale our readers with * many a quaint and curious "’ mor- 
sel “of forgotten lore” Thomas IH, Wynne, of Virginia, will 
contribute a number of historical eketches of rare interest, illus- 
trative of his native State, 

We also expect contributions from Miss Angusta J, Evana, Al- 
bert Taylor Bledsoe, LL.D., Mrs. Margaret J. Preston, Henry 
Timrod, Hon, A. J. Requier, Mra, Anna Cora Ritchie, George 
Fredk, Holmes, LL.D., Henry L. Flash, Oliver P. Baldwin, Mrs, 
Catharine A. Wartield, George Hl. Calvert, Sidney Lanier, W. 
Gordon McCabe, W. I, Holcombe, Daniel B. Lucas, J. Wood Da- 
vidson, Jas, Barron Hope, and ** Tenella.”” Other distinguished 
names will be shortly announced, 

Book Reviews.—This will be a prominent department of 
Sournern Sociery, The criticisms will be thorough and impar- 
tial. Volumes intended for review should be sent to the office. 
All books, pamphlets, and periodicals received will be acknow- 
ledged. 

EpironiaL Essays.—Theee will be upon subjects social, liter- 
ary, and artistic. Wm, Gilmore Simms, LL D., and John Mit- 
chel will be among those connected with this department. 

Ant DerartMent.—This will consist of descriptions and criti- 
cisme of important works of Art, on their appearance in this 
country and Europe. Notes of the whereabouts and doings of 
artists, their announcements, and other interesting memoranda 
will be weekly presented. 

A Sentes of Biogkarnican Parens, consisting of memoirs of 
distinguished Southern authors, artists, ete., will be a valuable 
feature, These will be entirely original and develope much in- 
teresting and curiots research, Papers, upon Edgar A. Poe, 
Washington Allston, and Edward 0. Pinkney may be mentioned 
among those in preparation, 

Vonpian Connesponpence.—This will embrace sparkling liter- 
ary, social, and artistic gossip from the principal European 
Capitals, We will also have letters from New York, New Or- 
leans, and other American cities, 

Skereibs OF THA HisvoniCAL Socmtias oF THA BoutH.—A 
series of Metivire illistrative of the tise And progress of these 
Tiporlinik Tistititions will Appear at an early period, They 
way be looked for Wilh He little literest 

Lirehany¥ IWPeLtigbheen.—This will contain Varios Titerest 
inv dndof Biropeai and Aierican writers culled froin oUF eur 
fespundence aid foreign jorials 

Neves ow Socib?¥, Musio, AND THR Dawa will be especially 
eared for 

Politioul subjects, in any and every form, will be excluded fram 
SoUTHHRN BUCmPY 

The typouraphionl appearance of SournBRN Boemry will not 
be curpissed by any jouraal in America, It will be printed fram 
handsome type, made for the purpose, on beautiful book paper, 
quarto sheet, sige 8S a Ab inches 

We will endeavor to make this journal a type of Southern Soci 
ety, and we appeal to all who love the South to aid us now in 
evlablishing a worthy exponent of its culture and refinement 
among ue, No effort on our part will be epared to reach the ideal 
standard, which will be constantly kept im view, 

Tenma: @t por annum, €2 60 for wix months; single copies, 10 
centé, In advance, 

Remit, when possible, by Powtal Money Orders, 

All communications must be addressed to 


SOUTHERN SOCIETY, 
Office 226 W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 


NEW SOUTHERN BOOKS. 
EDWARD J. HALE & SON, 
16 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
THE DIARY OF A SOUTHERN REFUGEE, 
DURING THE WAR. 


Br A LAvY oF Vikainia. 1 vol. 19mo, eloth, $2. 


DABNEY’S DEFENCE OF VIRGINIA, 
AND, THROUGH HBR, OF THE SOUTH 
1 ¥ol. 138i”, elath, $l AO 


Mailed free af pastage on Feeeipt of prise, Liheral diseent ta 
the trade and to agents 


THE ROUND TABLE 


FOR SALB BY 
GEO. B. ROYVS, 
BOOKBRBERELLER AND STATIONDR, 
825 Broadway, New York, near Twelfth Street. 

NH. The New Boxes of Paper and Envelopes in the same box, 
4 quires and 4 packs of the best quality of Prench Paper, the 
large check and usual thickness, for $2; extra thick (10 kilo- 
grams), $2.50, Stamped plain or in colors on the premises at 
short notice, Nocharge forplain stamping. Senttoorder. The 
express charge (a few dimes) to be paid on delivery outside the 
city. Delivered free in any part of the city. 


PARIS EXPOSITION, (867. 


PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 


Ilave just received an extensive variety of their well-known 
Standard Editions of the Bible, American Episcopal Prayer-Books 
and Church Services, in all sizes of Type and of entirely new pat- 
terns, for the Fall Trade, which they now offer for sale at the 
lowest importing prices, 


, 


LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
626 Broadway, New York. 


GOULD'S GOOD ENGLISH. 


COOD ENCLISH; or, POPULAR ERRORS IN 
LANGUACE. 


By Epwanrp 8. Gou.tn, Author of Abridgement of Alison's Eu- 
rope, etc, A handsome 12mo vol., price $1 50. 

‘*Mr. Gould has confined himself to the exposure and analysis of 
such errors as are familiar to and in common use by every one, 
The reader will be surprised to find how many have crept into 
the language and received the sanction of the usage of good 
writers, and how incorrect are many words and expressions that 
everybody seems to suppose are unquestionably good English, 
Such a work is very much needed, and a careful study and follow- 
ing of its suggestions would lead to a general improvement in 
the style of all writers and speakers of the languaye.” 


CoNINGTON’sS AINEID. 


THE ANEID OF VIRCIL, 

Translated into English verse (Scott's Ballad Metre). By John 
Conington, M.A., Latin Profeseor in the University of Oxford, 
An elegant library edition, in large, clear type, handsomely 
printed on toned paper, One volume crown 8Syo, bevelled 
boards, uncut, $2 50; half calf, $4. 

“It was reserved for Mr. Conington to give us a thoroughly 
English phase of poetry which has all the vigor as well as the 
sense of Virgil.”"—Mackwood's Magazine, 


DishAbit's Worttits, 
NEW AND ELEGANT LIBHANY EVITIONS, 


' 
THE CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 


iiy Isaac Dishawis, With a View of the Life of the Author, by 
his Hon, Tad vols, erawn Sve, cloth extra (in box), $9 


if 
AMENITIES OF LITERATURE, 
CONSISTING OF BKATUHES AND CHARACTERS OF ENG 
LISH LITERATURE, 
By Isaac Diskawit, Edited by his Son, the Hight lion, B, Dia- 
RAKLI. In 2 vols, crown Sve, cloth extra, $4 60, 

Theee are admitted to be the most beautiful editions of Dis 
raeli ever published, and have given a new enthusiaem to his 
mout remarkable works. The varied learning and research of 
the author are proverbial; and the unique titles convey a good 
idea of the value and interest of the books, 


—_—- 


For Sale at the Principal Bookstores, and mailed by Publisher 
on receipt of price, 


WIDDLETON, Publisher, ' 
17% Mercer Street, Now York. 











VOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGENTS, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, 


Wood’s Physical Exercises. 
Exercises ; comprising Gymnastics, Rowing, Skating, Fenc- 


Manual of Physical 


ing, Cricket, Calisthenics, Sailing, Swimming, Sparring, and 
Base Ball; together with Rules for Training and Sanitary 


Suggestions. By William Wood, Instructor in Physical Edu | 
cation. With 125 illustrations. 12m0, cloth, $1 50. 


Caste: A Novel. By ihe author of Mr. Arle. 8vo, paper, 50 
cents. 


Queen Victoria’s Memoirs of the Prince Con- 
sort. Tue Early Years of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort. Compiled, under the direction of her Majesty tue 
Queen, by Lieutenant-General the Hon. C. Grey. Two por- 
traits on steel. Large 12mo, cloth, bevelled edges, $2. 


Called to Account: A Novel. By Miss Annie Thomas, 
author of On Guard, Denis Donne, Theo Leigh, Walter Goring, 
etc.,etc. 8vo, paper, 50 cents. 


Haswell’s Pocket-Book, Engincers’ and Mechan‘cs’ 
Pocket-Book, Containing United States and Foreign Weights 
and Measures; Rules of Arithmetic; Iatitudes and Longi- 
tudes; Tables of the Weights of Materials; Cables and An- 
chors ; Specific Gravities ; Geometry; Areas and Circumfer- 
ences of Circles, etc.,etc. ; Squares, Cubes, and Roots ; Mensu- 
ration of Surfaces and So!ids ; Conic Sections ; Trigonometry ; 
Sines, Secants, and Tangents; Mechanics; Friction; Hy- 
draulics and Hydrodynamics ; Aerostatics ; Dynamics ; Gravi- 


tation; Animal strength; Central Forces ; Fly-Wheels; Pile- | 
Driving ; Pneumatics; Wind-Mills ; Strength of Materials ; 
Metals, Limes, Mortars, etc.; Wheels and Wheel-Gearing ; 
Windiug-Engines ; Heat, Light, Water; Gunnery; Railways 
and Roads; Sewers; Tonnage; Fuel; Combustion; Con- 
struction of Vessels; Cements; Alloys; Miscellaneous Illus- 
trations and Notes; Dimensions of Steamers; Mills; Orthog- 
raphy of Technical Terms, etc., etc. ; Steam and the Steam- 
Engine, etc., etc. 
larged. By Chas, H. Haswell, Civil and Marine Engineer. 
663 pp. 12mo, leather, pocket-book form, $3. 


Twenty-first Edition, revised and en- 


No Man's Friend: A Novel. By F. W. Robinson, 8vo, 
paper, 75 cents, 

Harper's Hand-Book for Travellers In Europe 
and the East. Being « Guide through France, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Austria, Italy, Sicily, Egypt, Syria, Tur- | 
key, Greece, Switzerland, Tyrol, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, 
Spain, and Great Britain and Ireland, With a Railroad Map 
corrected up to 1867, and a Map embracing Colored Routes of 
Travel in the above Countries, By W. Pembroke Fetridge. 
Sixth year. Large 12mo, leather, pocket-book form, $7 50. 


Alec Forbes of Howglen: A Novel. By George Mac- 
donald, M.A., autnor of Aunals of a Quiet Neighborhood, 8vo, 
paper, 7 cents, 


Symmetrical Penmanship, 
The frat 


Harper's Writing-Books. 
with Marginal Drawing-Lessons, In ten numbers, 
Sour numbera now ready, Price $2 per dozen. 


Raymond's Heroine: A Novel. 8vo, paper, 50 cents, 


Bench and Bar: A Complete Digest of the Wit, Humor, 
Asperities, and Amenities of the Law. By L. J. Bigelow 
With numerous portraits of distinguished judges and advo 
cates, Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 50, 





*,* Hanren & Brornens will send any of the above worka by 
mall, postage free, to any part of the United States, on receipt af 
the price. 


FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT, AT 
PEGRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 
ui & 80 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 190 & 152 Heater Street, N, Y, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, 


Mahogany, Walnut, and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, French 
Oil Finteh ; Sideboardeand Extension Tables; Spring and Hair 
Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sete; Cane and Wood seat 
Chaira, 

We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, and 
defy competition, 

All Goods guaranteed as represented, 


Helmbold’s Extract Buchu and Improved 
Rose Wark cure secret and delicite disorders in all their stages, 
at little expense, little or no change in diet, no inconvenience 
and no exposure, Itis pleasant in taste and odor, immediate in 





A NEW NOVEL BY LOUISA MUHLBACH. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
443 anp 445 BROADWAY, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


THE DAUCHTER OF AN EMPRESS: 
AN HISTORICAL NOVEL. 
By Louisa Minusacu. ‘Iranslated by NATHANIEL GREENE. 
1 vol. 8vo, illustrated, paper cover, $1 50; cloth, $2. 

This volume takes the reader to Russia, and exhibits the same 
masterly delineation of character which is peculiar to the gifted 
authoress. In a recent letter received from the author, she say~-: 
‘I never have written a novel without first becoming acquainted 
with the country, the people, and the facts by actual observa- 
tion.” 


D. A. & Co, HAVE JusT PUBLISHED: 
Marie Antoinette and Her Son: 
An Historical Novel. By L. Miihlbach. 1 vol, 8vo, contain- 
ing eight illustrations, paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $2. 


Louisa of Prussia and Hor Times: 
An Historical Novel. By L. Miitlbach. 1 vol. 8vo, illastrated, 
paper covers, $1 50; cloth, $2. 


Henry Vill. and Catharine Parr: 
An Historical Novel. By L. Mihlbach. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 
$2. 


Joseph Il. and His Court: 
An Historical Novel. Translated from the German by Ade- 
laide de V. Chaudron. 1 vol, 8vo, paper covers, $1 50; 
cloth, $2. 


Frederick the Creat and His Court: 
* An Historical Novel, Translated from the German by Mrs. 
Chapman Coleman and her Daughters, 1 vol. 12mo, 434 
pages, cloth, $2. 


The Merchant of Berlin: 
An Ifistorical Novel. Translated from the German by Amory 
Coffin, M.D, 1 vol, 12mo, cloth, $2. 


Berlin and Sans-Souci; 
On, Faepertck Tu8 Great AND Ilis Famiry. By L. Mihl- 
bach. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $2. 


Frederick the Creat and His Family. 
By L. Mihibach, 1 vol, 8vo, illustrated, paper, $1 50; cloth, 


$2. 





Any of the above sent to any part of the United States on 
receipt of price. 
Manhood and Youthful Vigor are regained 
by Hetmpoip'’s Exrnacr Bucnu, 





GREAT BARGAINS 
IN BOYS’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS, 
CONSISTING OF 

PIQUE SUITS, PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED ; 
PIQUE SACQUES, PLAIN AND EMBROIDERED ; 
PIQUE INFANTS’ CLOAKS; 
TOOLTUER WITH A FINE A##ORTMENT OF 
MISSES’ COLORED DRESSES, SILK AND CLOTIL SACQUES, 
AND A GREAT VAMIETY OF 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 


Broadway and Tenth Street. 


Shattered Constitutions Restored by Helm- 
Boy's Exrnacr Bucnu, 


CEORCE STECK & CO. 
Mad the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at 
once, 

THE AND SILVER MEDAL, 


At the Fair of the American Inatitute, Oct,, 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 


Viret premium received over all competition, when and wher: 
over exhibited, Send for Circulars, 


WAKEROOMS, 141 KIGUTI STREKT, New Youn, 
Between Brondway and Fourth Avenue, 


GOLD 


Helmbold’s Extract Buchu gives health and 
vigor to the frame and bloom to the puilid cheek, Debility is ac 


companied by many alarming symplome, and if no treatment is 
submitted to, consumption, insanity, or epileptic fits ensue, 


DECKER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE IVORY AGRAFFE BAR 


PIANO-FORTES, 


Have removed to 2 Union Square, corner Fourteenth 
Street and Fourth Avenue, 


With more commodious warervoms and greatly increased facil- 
ities for manufacturing, we are now evabled to exhibit a much 
larger and hetter assortment of PIANOS, as well as to serve our 
customers more promptly and efliciently. 


CHEAP SOAP! GOOD SOAP! 


NATRONA REFINED SAPONIFIER; 
or, 
CONCENTRATED LYE. 


TWO CENTS A POUND FOR SUPERIOR HARD SOAP. 


TWELVE POUNDS OF SOFT SOAP FOR ONE CENT, 


Every Family Can Make Their Own Soap, 


ALL VARIETIES OF SOAP AS EASILY MADE 
AS A CUP OF VOVFEE. 





Is a New Concentrated Lye for making Soap, just diecovercd in 
Greenland, in the Arctic Seas, and 1s composed mainly of Alum. 
inate of Soda, which, when mixed with REFUSE FAT, produces the 


Best Detersive Soap in the World. 


One Box will make 175 pounds of good Soft Soap, or its equiva- 
lent in superior Hard Soap. 

Retailed by all Druggists and Grocers in the United States, 

*,* Full recipes with each box. 

Dealers can obtain it wholesale in cases, each containing 48 
Boxes, at a liberal discount, of the Wholesale Grocers and Drug. 
gists in all the Towns and Cities of the United States, or of 


CLIFFORD PEMBERTON, Cenoral Agent, 
PITTSBURG, PA, 


For Non-Retention or Incontinence of Urine, 
irritation, inflammation, or ulceration of the bladder or kidneys, 
diseases of the prostate glands, stone in the bladder, calculus, 
gravel or brick-dust deposits, and all diseases of the biadder, kid- 
neys, aud dropsical swellings, use WkumMpo.p’s Fium Exrractr 
Bucuu, 

Breast Milk for Infants.—A perfect substi- 
tute, and a nourishment for invalids and dyspeptics, is COM. 
STOCK’S RATIONAL FOOD, Recommended by Prof, Wm, A, 
Hammond, M.D., late Surgeon-General U. 8. Ay Prof. E.R, 
Pearlee, M.D.; Prof. 1, B. Sands, M.D., and other eminent phy- 
siclans, Kasily digested by infants and stomachs that can bear 
no other food, Sold everywhere, 

G, W. COMSTOCK, 57 Cortlandt Street. 

Helmbold’s Fluid Extract Buchu is pleas- 
ant in taste and odor, free from all iujurious propertics, and im- 
mediate in its action. 

Every Lady has the Management of her own 
form within her poser, Madame Jumel’s MAMMARIAL BALM 
and PATENT ELEVATOR developes the bust physiologically, 
Depot, 907 Broadway, or 14 East Twentieth Street, New York. 
Send for treatise, Sold by first-class drugyists and furnishing 
slores everywhere, 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU 
Isa certain cure for diseases of the DLappen, Kipniyes, Gnavet, 
Droray, Onganico WKaknites, FemaLe ComPLaInts, GaNeuaAl 
Deniuiry, and all diseases of the Uninany Onganas, whether ox 
isting in Mae on Femane, from whatever cause originating and 
ho matter of bow long standing, 

Dincaves of these organs require the use of a diuretic, 

If no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or Lnsanity may 
ensue, Our Flesh and Blood are supported from there sources, 
and the Health and Happiness, and that of Vosterity, depend 
upon prompt use of a reliable remedy, 


NELMBOLD'S EXTRACT BUCHLU, 
Established upwards of elyhteen years, 
Prepared by 
H. T. HELMBOLD, 
DKUGGIST, 


604 Broadway, New York; and 
104 South Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
Enfeebled and Delicate Constitutions, of 
both sexes, use HetMBoLy's Kxenact Buonu, It will give briek 
and energetic feclings, and enable you to sleep well. 


Tho Glory of Man is Strength, thorofore tho 
nervous and debilitated should jimmediately use LeLasoLes 
Exrnacr Buon, 

Tako no more Unplonsant and Unsafe 
remedies for wipleneant aud dangerous disenees, Uso Meum 
noLv's Kxrnact Bucnu any» Impnoven Koan Wann, 


Hoimbold's Concentrated Extract Buchu 
ie the groat diuretic, Hetmno.n's Concentuaten Kxrnact or 
HANHAPAWILLA ia the great blood purifier, Both are prepared ae 
cording to ther lew of Pharmacy and Chemistry, aud are the mort 
active that can be made, 


A0LD BY DRUGGINTS EVERYWITENE, 


ee 


Hill's Hair Dye. 560 Cents. Biack or Brown. 
Instantaneous, Natural, Durable, the Best and Cheapest in Use, 
Quantity equals any dollar size, Depot, 9 Duane treet, fold 
by all druggints, 


Hill’s Arctic Ointment cures Burns, Bolls, 
Bunions, Piles, all Skin and Flesh Diseases, Warranted, Depot, 
95 Duane St, Sold by all druggists, 


id 


Hill, the Inimitable, has resumed — 
cutting, Studio for the Manipulation of Hair, Whiskers, Sha 








its action, and free from all injurious properties, 


MARK WELL THE NAME AND LOCALITY. 


pooing, and Dycing, 95 Duane Street, 
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pooOKS WORTH READING AND KEEPINC, | 





Spooner’s Biographical History of the Fine 
Arts. Being memoirs of the Lives and Works of Eminent 
Painters, Engravers, Sculptors, and Architects, With Plates 
of Monograms, etc. Fourth edition. 2 vols. royal octavo, 
cloth, $10; half morocco, $15. 

“The most complete and desirable cyclopedia of art biog- 
raphy extant. Artists and connoisseurs should as seon 
think of being without Webster’s Dictionary as a copy of this | 
edition of Spooner.”"—New York Tribune. 

“The supplement, the copious collection of monograms 
and artists’ devices, and the introductory review on painting, 
give this edition of Spooner’s Dictionary the advantage over 
every other cyclopredia of art biography now extant.”—New 
York Times. 

“It is the work which thousands of non-professional men 
have desired to possess,” —New York Observer. 

“ A work indispensable to all who love, study, or cultivate | 
art, and brooght out with a view equally to beauty and econ- | 
omy.” —Boston Transcript. 





Critical and Social Essays. Reprinted from Tne 
New York NaTion, 12mo0, cloth, $1 50. 

“The combination of literary and political discussions of | 
go uncommon excellence, free from vulgarity and flippancy, 
may almost be said to mark an epoch in American journalism,” 
—New Englander, 

“All are entertaining, clever, and well written; and some 
of tuem deserve the higher praise of being the condensed 
statement of vigorous thought upon questions of practical 
importance, The value of these essays is not purely literary, 
but consists much more in the reflection they afford of the | 
best thinking and temper of the times in their sympathetic 
and intelligent criticisias of prevailing forms of life. We 
trust that this is but the first of a series of similar volumes.” 
—North American Review, 

“They are aun honor to American journalism.” 
Citizen. 


—New York 





Fathers and Sons: A Russian Novel. Translated from 
the Russian of Ivan Sergheievitch Turgenef, by Eugene | 
Schuyler, Ph.D. 12m0, clotn, $1 60, | 

* Admirable.”— The Nation, | 
“We commend this one, at least, as a novel far better 
worth reading than most of those which come from the 
press, and we are grateful to Mr, Schuyler for the real pleas- 
ure which his translation has afforded us.’ North American 
Review, | 
“We confess to have been surprised to find ourselves at | 
once seized upon by both characters and plot and carried for- | 
ward to the end ata sitting.’ —New Muglander, | 
| 


The Man with the Brokon Ear, Translated from 
the French of Kdmond About, 12m, cloth, $1 50. 
“As absurd, yet ae fascinating, asa Christmas ghost-story.”” 
—Springheld Republican, 
“The story is as good as the beat of Poe's or Hoffman's, 
with infinitely more bumor and life in it.” Hartford | 
Courant, 
“Held us enchanted during a sitting of three hours, Every | 
one who has afew hours of leisure should buy and read the | 
bouk,""— Buffalo Courier, 





Inthe Year '13, Tranelated from the German of Fritz 
Keuter, By 0. L, Lewes. 16mo, paper, 1 conte, 

“The lively personal interest which the author takes Jn | 
drawing his characters creates a sympathy between him and | 
the reader that procures even for the trivialities of bie tale at | 
least respect if not a warmer feeling-—that with which we 
listen to histories of the past from the old folke at our own 
fireside, To children, and to the old especially, his style will 
be charmiag.”’ Zhe Nation, 

“The atyle has a quaint elmplicity which affords a very 
agrecable relief from the fuming eplendors of popular sensa- 
tional novels." Zhe Tribune. 





Denis Duval (Tauchnitz Edition), Paper, 1 cents; cloth, 


$1 2% 
Auerbach’s On tho Heights. 3 vols., paper, $2 25. 


Marriage in the United Statos, Hrom the French 
of Cauriier, Cloth, @1 25. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 
451 Broome Street, New York, 


Punisnip tii Day, No. IL or 


The Quarterly Journal of Psychological 
Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence. 
Mdited hy Wintiam A, HamMonp, M.D., 

Professor of Disunses of the Mind and Nervous System in the 
Bellovue Mowpital Medical College, ete, 

Kularged to 200 pages, 


Contents or No, 1,, OvTtonsn, 1867: 

The Negro as a Soldicr; Review of the Case of Mary Harria, 
The Dangerous Classus of the Community ; Suicidal Monomnania ; 
Dreaming counidered expecially in Kelation to Insanity; The 
Application of Klectricity to Therapeution; 4 he Payehology of 
Colibacy; The Physiology and Pathology of the Mind; The In- 
fanity of Preguancy aud Lactation; Bromide of Potassium in 
Nervous Diseases; Bibliographical Notices, C hronicles, ete, 

TeRMa: $5 per annum; single copier, $1 50, 

Tn consequence of the great success of Tuk PevenoLoarcar 
JOURNAL the publishers have enlarged it from 160 to 200 pages, 

A, Simpson & Co, aleo publish ue New York Mepicas Jour- 


| SIGRA. ANGELA PERALTA, GIURGIO RONCONI, BARAGLI, 


| 
'THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
MAX MARETZEK, . . . . «6 « 


ITALIAN OPERA. 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, SEPT. 25, aT 8, 


OTHELLO. 
MME. PAREPA ROSA, BELLINI, BARAGLI, ANTONUCCI, 
E. PANCANI (his first appearance). 


DIREcTOR, 


THURSDAY, OPENING NIGHT IN BROOKLYN, 
DON CIOVANNI. 
Fripay EvENING, SEPT. 27, atv 8, 


BARBER OF SEVILLE, AND A NEW 
BALLET. 


BARILI, P. MEDINI (his first appearance in Amcrica), 
MLLE. MARIE SAND, 
MR. C, MARVIG, and others (their first appearance), 


SATURDAY, GRAND MATINEE ArT 1, 
LAST TIME OF DON GIOVANNI. 


MOURNING coops FOR FALL AND 
WINTER WEAR, 


COMIVRISING 
EMPRESS CLOTHS, 
OTTOMAN REPS 
VELOURS, 
HENRIETTA CLOTHS, 
VINCENTINES, 
POPLINS AND ALPACAS. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 


vanities and ‘lenth Street. 


Englieh and French Advertisements for Tug Rounp Tabie 
will be received, and all requisite information given, by the Ad- 


vertising Agents of the journal in London, Messrs, ADAMS & 
FRANCIS, 50 Fleet Street, E. C, 


UPLOLSTERING Goops. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


ANE NOW OFFERING 


.NOVELTIES IN CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
BROCATELLES, SATIN DAMASK, TAPESTRY, 
PLAIN AND STRIPED TERRYS, 

AND 


NEW LACE AND NOTTINCHAM CURTAINS. 
Broadway and Tenth Street. 


ERARY REFERENCE. 


| Agency for Authors, Pu blishers, Editors, Lec: 
turers, and Lycoums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed, 


The Bureau Undertakes: 

L—TO GATHER FACTS AND STATISTICS UPON ALL 
SUBJECTS, AND TO PRESENT THEM IN AN INTEL- 
LIGENT FORM, ELTHER FOR LITERARY OR BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 

IL—TO FURNISH PRINTERS’ ESTIMATES FOR AUTHORS, 
AND ''O SUPERVISE THE PUBLICATION OF WORKS, 

IL—TO RECEIVE MANUSCRIPTS, AND ENDEAVOR TO 
PROCURE THEIR PUBLICATION, 

1V.—TO FURNISH CRITICISMS TO YOUNG OR INEXPERI. 
ENUED AUTHORS ON SUCIL MANUSURIPTS AS ‘THBY 
MAY SUBMIT TO TILK BUREAU, INDICATING DE- 
FECTS, AND GIVING IMPROVING SUGGESTIONS FOR 
WRITING FOR REVIEWS OR MAGAZINES, OR PRE- 
PARKING BOOKS, 

V.—TO SUPPLY TRANSLATIONS OF BOOKS AND DOCU- 
MENTS, AND TO WRITK LETTERS AND CIRCULARS 
IN VAIMOUS LANGUAGES; COMPOSING THE SAME 
WHEN DESIRED, 

VL—TO SKOUKKE LECTURERS FOR LYCKUMS AND EN 
GAGEMENTS FORK LECTURES, 

VIL—TO PROVIDE KDITONS FUR NEWSPAPERS AND AR- 
TICLES FOR DAILY OR PERIODICAL JOURNALS, 
VUL=—TO PROVIDE CORKMESVON DENTS FOR NEWSPAPERS, 
ESPECIALLY FROM WASHINGTON, NEW YORK, 
PAIS, AND LONDON, 
IX.—TO SELEUT OK PURCHASE BOOKS FOR PRIVATE 
PARTIES OR FOR LIBKARIES, AND TO SEARCH 
FOR KARE AND OLD EDITIONS, 

X—TO VROVIDE SHORTHAND WRITERS TO TAKE 
DOWN ADDRESSES, SERMONS, JUDGES' CHARGES, 
ETC,, EITHER BEPORENMAND, FROM PRIVATE DIC. 
TATION, OR ON PUBLIC DELIVERY, 

The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 

ds undertaken, Uhe subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service rendered, 





All Commissions should be addressed to 





NAL, A monthly, $5 per annum, and will begin Saturday, dept, 28, 
Tax Mevican GaZzerre, a weekly, at only $2 per annum, 
Above furnished to subscribers for $10 per annum, in advance, 
A. SIMPSON & CO., Printers and Publishers, 
60 Duane Street, New York, 


Ali the | The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 


132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 





Lecturers and Lyccums invited to put themselves in communi 


NORTH AMERICA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE: 229 BROADWAY, Cor. BARCLAY STREET. 


The Policies of this Company are secured by special deposit of 
United States securities in the Insurance Department of the 
State of New York, signed and sealed by the Superintendent, and 
their payment guaranteed by the special trust thus created. 
No other Company in the World offers such security or advan- 
tage. 
N. D. Morgan, Presipenr. 
T. T. Merwin, Vicz-Pres’r. 
J. W. Merrill, Secretary. 
Geo. Rowland, Actuary. 


Prof. H.A. Newton, Tats Cortese, ADvisory AcTUARY. 





(ETNA INSU RANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, 
Capital, « « © « * 
INCORPORATED 1819. 


$3,000,000 


Ensure against loss and damage by Fire and perils of INLAND 
NAVIGATION, 

Losses paid in 48 Years, . $21,371,972 57 
AssETs JuLy 1, 1867. 
Cash on hand and in Bank, e ° 

Real Estate, . ; ‘ P ° ‘ Pp P 
Mortgage Bonds, . ° ° . ° ° ° ° 695,550 00 
Bank Stock, . ° + 1,206,400 00 
U.38., State, City Stock, and other Public Securities, 1,984,308 86 


$4,650,938 27 

Liabilities, . oo. 0. kk lel $377,663 46 

NEW YORK AGENCY, 62 WALL STREET. 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE co., 
45 WALL STREET. 


$515,886 89 
248,793 02 








JULY 1, 1867. 


CASI! CAPITAL, . ° ° ° ° ° e rye 00 


SURPLUS, . . . . . . . . 187, 205 98 
ASSETS, . . . $s 81, 205 03 


Fire and Inland Insuranc ee sffe cted in the Ww ostorn and Southern 
States through the ** Underwriters’ Ageucy,’ 


Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
I. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


SPIEGEL MEERSCHAUM. 


EsTaABLisuED 1853, 


Messrs. Kaldenberg & Son, the oldest and most 
extensive manufacturers in the United States, who received the 
Kinet Mepar at the American Institute, 1865, are the only Ameri- 
can exhibitors at the Paris Exposition of the celebrated Spiegel 
Meerechaum Pipes, Cigar-holders, and Amber Worka, 

Monograms, ~ trait, etc., cut to order from this fine material, 
which no other house has or kee pe for eale, 

N.B,—All our goods are stamped, warranted to color wel), and 
satiofection given or no sale, “Kepairing, Boiling, etc., in superior 
style 

*, * Sond for Circular, 


We are next to Broadway, 4 and 6 John 
Street, Up-Stairs, First Floor. 


FLORENCE 
REVERSIBLE FEED LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 

Best Family Machine in the Worid. 


FLORENCE 8. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, Now York. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USK 
AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


THE CELEBRATED LOCK-STITCH 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES. 
Best for family and manufacturing purposes, Agents wanted, 
Liberal discounts allowed, Warerooms, 616 Broadway, N. Y. 





Wheeler & Wilson’ Ss “Sewing Machines 
(625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 


Make the ‘* Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on avcount of the 
Elasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirablevess of the 
Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application,— 











cation with the Bureau, Charge for entering name, $1. 





Report af the American Institute, 





Se 
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ANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


156 and 158 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





HENRY STOKES, President. C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres’t. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. S. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 


ANNUAL INCOME, NEARLY 82,000,000. 


IMPORTANT NEW FEATURE IN DIVIDENDS AND MODES OF INSURANCE. 
SMALLEST RATIO OF MORTALITY. 
EXPENSES LESS THAN ANY ALL CAS! COMPANY. 
L:BERAL MODES OF PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 
ENSURERS RECEIVE TITE LARGEST BONUS EVER GIVEN. 
DIVIDENDS MADE ANNUALLY ON ALL PARTICIPATING POLICIES. 


NO CLAIMS UNPAID. 


All kinds of Non-forfeiting Life and Endowment Policies. Policies incontestable. 
All Policies after three years Nonsforfeitable. 


Loans made on Policies. 


The following are examples of the operations of the last dividend: 


POLICIES IN 1863, ONLY FOUR YEARS AGO, 


Age at Iss ue, Added to Policy. 


Amount Ensured, Premium Paid. Total Amount of Policy. 


40 $10,000 $1,280 $3,572 $13,572 
85 8,000 1,002 2,848 10,848 
30 7,500 708 2,708 10,208 . 
25 7,000 571 2.505 9,505 


This is an entirely new plan, originating with this company, and gives ensurers the largest return ever made by any company in the same period. 








| ACROSS THE SIERRA NEV ADAS. 
STANDARD SCHOOL-BOOKS, THE .CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


THE NATIONAL SERIES 








! 
THREE HUNDRED VOLUMES, | 
| 





COMPRISES THE BEST WORKS FOR 


THE WESTERN HALF OF THE GREAT NATIONAL | The Company off-r for sale, through us, their 


___ | TRUNK LINE ACROSS THE CONTINENT, being constructed} First Mortgage Thirty-Year Six Per Cent. 
School, Academic, and Collegiate Instruction | WITH THE AID AND SUPERVISION OF THE UNITED StTaTes Gov- } 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF STUDY; 
FOR EVERY GRADE OF SCHOLARSHIP; 
FOR EVERY SECTION OF THE COUNTRY; 
FOR EVERY SHADE OF RELIGIOUS OPINION. 
The Volumes of this Series are selected with the utmost care | 
by the Publisher: from the productions of the must experienced | 
Teachers. They embrace everything to be desired by the Edv- | 
cator, while unobjectionable to any race, party, or sect of human | 
beings. ‘Their purpose is not to dissemina‘e Doctrines but 
Facts. Their motto—EpucaTion, Not PREJUDICE. | 
The universal popularity and circulation attained by this Series | 
sufficiently attest the success of this endeavor to establish a truly 


NATIONAL SERIES. 
Among these unrivalled text-books are the following: 
NATIONAL READERS AND SPELLERS—Parker and Watson; 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL SYSTEM—WMonteith and Mc- 
Nally ; 

NATIONAL COURSE OF MATHEMATICS—Davies ; 

NATIONAL COURSE OF IMPARTIAL HISTORY— Willard 
and others ; 

NATIONAL METHOD OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR BY DIA- 
GRAMS— Clark. 


NATIONAL SCIENTIFIC COURSE: 
PHILOSOPHY—Peck ; | PHYSIOLOGY—Jarvis ; 
CHEMISTRY—Porter ; | BOTANY—Wood ; 

Etc., etc., etc. 
ALSO, 
THE NATIONAL COURSE, in the following branches : 


MODERN LANGUAGE; LITERATURE; 

CLASSICS; SCIENCE OF GOVERNMENT; 
MENTAL PHILOSOPHY; | MUSIC; 

PENMANSHIP; | ELOCUTION; 
BOOK-KEEPING; | DRAWING, etc., etc., ete. 


ALSo, 
THE NATIONAL TEACHERS LIBRARY; 
THE NATIONAL SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
For further information, consult Descriptive Catalogue, fur- 
nished without charge by the Publishers. 
Ten Cents will pay for a Year’s subscription to the Illustrated 
Educational Bulletin—Publish: rs’ Official Organ, and the cheapest 
Educational Journal published. No charge for sample copy. 


A. S. BARNES & CoO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
111 and 113 William Street, New York. 


ERNMENT, is destined to be one of the most important lines of | PRINCIPAL AND I 
| communication in the world, as it is the sole link between the , 
| Pacific Coast and the Great Interior Basin over which the im- | 
| mense Overland travel must pass, and the 


| Miles are sae! built, equipped, and oe sietiagangead egeenien to the | which have been invested Government subsidies, stock subscrip- 
| summit of the Sierra Nevada. Within afew days 35 mile-, now 


| graded, will be added, and the track carried entirely across the 





Coupon Bonds, 

NTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD COIN IN 
NEW YORK CITY. 

| They are in sums of $1,000 each, with semi-annual gold coupons 

x x | attached, and are selling for the present at @& per cent. and ac 

PRINCIPAL PORTION OF THE MAIN STEM LINE BE- | crued interest from July 1 added, in currency, at which rate they 

TWEEN THE TWO OCEANS, | yield nearly 

Its line extends from Sacramento, on the tidal waters of the | Nine per Cent. upon the Investment. 

Pacific, eastward Bore” the richest and most populous parts of | These Bonds, authorized by Act of Congress, are issued only a3 

California, Nevada, os Utah, contiguous to all the great Mining the work progresses, and to the same amount only as the Bonds 

Regions of the Ber West, and will meet and hacen we the granted by the Government; and represent in all ca<es the first 

roads now building east of the Rocky Mountains. About 100 \lien upon a completed, equipped, and productive railroad, in 


| tions, donations, surplus earnings, etc., and which is worth more 


| th h os the amount of First Mortgage Bonds which cao 
mountains to a point in the Great Salt Lake Valley, whence fur- | Chan Saves sme si 98 
| be issued upon it. 


one eS ri a ak ag. bene nnttn, ae Onna | The Central Pacific First Mortgage Bonds have all the _ 
eS ae Sm rare and for 300 re os of send, ena 10,000 ances, sanctions, and guarantees of the Pacific Railroad Act 0 
men are employed in the construction. | 


The local busi I leted i 1 | Congress, and have in addition several noticeable advantages 
© local business upon the completed portion surpasses all | |... 41) other classes of railroad bouds: 


cain eee. — Senn: Se Ce nate aaeing Amgnet | First. They are the superior claim upon altogether the most vital 
31 are as follows, in GOLD: | aud valuable portion of ~ a -., aot onal 
Second. Beside the fullest benefit of the Governm alee 
Gross raceme rE Net (which is a subordina‘e lien), the road receives the benefit of 
Earninos. oc Sond cietelakg large donations from California. 4 atward ot 
$487,579 64; $86,548 47; $401,031 173) Zhird. Fully half the whole cost of grading 800 males — oat 
or at the rate of two millions per annum, of which more than wan a is concentrated upon the 150 miles » 
id completed. 
three-fourths are net profit on less than 100 miles worked. This | Fourth. " local business already yielding three-fold the, annual 
ae . H iabili 7 d re tes, payable in col. 
is upon the actual, legitimate traflic of the road, with its terminus Fifth "The princival as pas a oF mi] py Bonds beiDg 
in the mountains, and with only the normal ratio of government Ol ee ree indi sreement 
: payable in coin, upon a legally binding agreement. 
: ; . oe ti ; : of 
te ets vane one of the materials carried for the Having carefully investigated the resources and prospects 
urther extension of the road. 


the Road and the management of the Company's affairs, We eee 

The Company’s interest liabilities during the same period were dially recommend these Bonds to Trustees, Executors, Institu- 
less than $125,000. tions, and others as an eminently sound, reliable, and remuner® 

Add to this an ever-expanding throngh traffic, and the propor- tive form of permanent investment. 
tions of the future business become immense. 

The Company are authorized to continue their line eastward 
until it shall meet and connect with the roads now building east 
of the Rocky Mountain ranges. Assuming that they will build 
and control half the entire distance between San Francisco and 
the Missouri River, as now seems probable, the United States wil] 
have invested in the completion of 8G§ miles $28,592,000, king Tnstita- 
or at the average rate of $35,000 per mile—not including an For sale by soonentned Agencios among the Ove oprained at 
absolute grantof {0,000,000 acres of the Public Lands. By yang Bae ‘tee Comey. 8 William Street, New York, and 0! 
becoming a joint investor in the magnificent enterprise. and by i 
waiving its first lien in favor of the First Mortgage Bondholders, FISK & HATCH, rom 
THE GENERAL GOVERNMENT, IN EFFECT, INVITES THE CO-oPkRA- | BANKERS AND DEALE! 8 IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES AND 
TION OF PRIVATE CAPITALISTS, and has carefully guarded their CIAL AGENTS OF THE C, P. R. R. Co., _ 
interests against all ordinary contingencies. 5 Nassau Street, New 2Or™ 





CONVERSIONS OF GOVERNMENT SECURITIES INTO - 
Central Pacific First Mortgage Bon 
now realize for the holders from 


TH 
TWELVE TO EIGHTEEN PER CENT, ADVANTAGE, WI 
THE SAME RATE OF INTEREST. 
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